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More old—as well as new—walls and ceilines were 
finished with Upson Board in 1922 than ever before. 





Record sales reflect a country-wide 
movement toward Upson Board | 


S ALES of Upson Board are still going up, up — Upson Board truly seems to be the nearest-perfect 
and UP! of all wall materials. It can’t crack or fall. Its edges 
won’t crumble. It has a record of less than one com- 

The first six months of 1923 eclipsed even the  plaint to every 5,000,000 feet sold and used. 
record-breaking figures of 1922. 
Upson Board comes in big stiff panels that apply 
right over old cracked plaster, or direct to studs and 
joists in new buildings. Upson Self-Clinching 
Fasteners, an exclusive Upson creation, eliminate dis- 
figuring nail-holes, the one big objection to ordinary 
And for recovering cracked and broken plaster in pi ng Pag tae x eg ay Mr A dae ae 

old buildings of all kinds, there is nothing better. For 7a ee S e-luxe —— anest nomes. 
Upsonizing is clean, quick work,—is not expensive,— Upson Board is sold by discriminating lumber 
and is permanent. Being light, yet strong, Upson dealers everywhere. Phone the onein your neighbor- 
Board is particularly desirable for use on hood. Or, write fora portfolio of Upsonized interiors 
ceilings. and samples of Upson Board and Upson-Fibre-Tile. 


More and more, builders are discovering that 
Upson Board eliminates the uncertainty of plastering 
and hastens the completion of new buildings. 











=) _ THE UPSON COMPANY ea aa | 
Fiber Board Authorities 701 Upson Point, Lockport, New York ; ay 
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<4 ) sly every home has at least one 
] m with shabby walls or ceiling. 

rover those unsightly cracks 
pson Board tod: quickly, 


» economically. 


Upson Fibre-Tile builds snow- J 
white washable linings for kitchen 
or bath. Looks like expensive, 
ceramic tile, costs only one-tenth as 
much. Write for sample. 
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“Raa. and Objective Activities 


Resolution No. 34—Reaffirming the policy of Rotary toward objective activities and 
formulating certain principles for the future guidance of Rotary International and of 
Rotary Clubs—Adopted by the Rotary Convention at Saint Louis. 


' T IS RESOLVED by Rotary International, assembled in 
its Fourteenth Annual Convention, that, for the guid- 
ance of Rotary clubs and Rotarians and to formulate a 

policy for Rotary toward objective activities, the following 
—— are recognized and accepted as sound and con- 
trolling: 


1. Fundamentally, Rotary is a philosophy of life that 
undertakes to reconcile the ever-present conflict between the 
desire to profit for one’s self and the duty and consequent 
impulse to serve others. This philosophy is the philosophy 
of Service—"“Service above Self”—and is based on _ the 
row ethical principle that “he profits most who serves 
est.” 


2. Primarily, a Rotary club is a group of representative 
business and professional men who, without secret vow, dogma 
or creed, but each in his own way, have accepted the 
Rotary philosophy of service and are seeking: First, to 
study collectively the theory of service as the true basis of 
success and happiness in business and in life; and, second, 
to give, collectively, practical demonstrations of it to them- 
selves and their community; and, third, each as an_indi- 
vidual, to translate its theory into practice in his business 
and in his everyday life; and, fourth, individually and 
collectively, by active precept and example, to stimulate its 
acceptance both in theory and practice by all non-Rotarians 
as well as by all Rotarians. 


3. Rotary International is an organization that exists (1) 
for the protection, development, and worldwide propagation 
of the Rotary ideal of service, (2) for the establishment, 
encouragement, assistance, and administrative supervision of 
Rotary clubs, and (3) as a clearing house for the study 
of their problems and, by helpful suggestion but not com- 
pulsion, for the standardization of their practices and of 
such objective activities, and only such objective activities, 
as have already been widely demonstrated by many clubs 
as worthwhile, and as are within, and will not tend to 
ebscure, the objects of Rotary as set out in the Constitution 
of Rotary International. 

4. Because he who serves must act, Rotary is not 
merely a state of mind, nor Rotary philosophy merely sub- 
jective, but must translate itself into objective activity; and 
the individual Rotarian and the Rotary club must put the 
theory of service into practice. 

5. Each individual Rotary club has absolute autonomy 
in the selection of such objective activities as appeal to it 
and as are suited to its community; but no club should allow 
any objective activity to obscure the objects of Rotary nor 
jeopardize the primary purpose for which a Rotary club is 
organized; and Rotary International, although it may study, 
standardize and develop such activities as are general and 
make helpful suggestions regarding them, should never pre- 
scribe nor proscribe any objective activity for any club. 


6. Although regulations are not prescribed for an in- 
dividual Rotary club in the selection of objective activities, 
the following rules are suggested for its guidance: 


(a) Because of the limited membership of Rotary, only 
in a community where there is no adequate civic or other 
organization in a position to speak and act for the whole 
community, should a Rotary club engage in a general civic 
activity that requires for its success the active support of 
the entire citizenship of the community; and, where a Cham- 
ber of Commerce exists, a Rotary club should not trespass 
upon nor assume its functions, but Rotarians, as individuals 
committed to and trained in the principle cf service, should 
be members of and active in their Chamber of Commerce 
and as citizens of their community should, along with all 
other good citizens, be interested in every general civic 
enterprise, and, as far as their abilities permit, do their 
part in money and service. 

(b) As a general thing, no Rotary club should endorse 
any project, no matter how meritorious, unless the club is 
prepared and willing to assume all or part of the responsi- 
bility for the accomplishment of that which it endorses. 

(c) A Rotary club, in selecting an activity, should seek 
neither publicity nor credit for itself but only the oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

(d) A Rotary club should avoid duplication of effort 
and in general should not engage in an activity that is 
already being well handled by some other agency. 

(e) A Rotary club in its activities should preferably co- 
operate with existing agencies, but where necessary may create 
new agencies where the facilities of the existing agencies 
are insufficient to accomplish their purpose. It is better for 
a Rotary club to improve an existing agency than to create 
a new and duplicative agency. 

(f) In all its activities a Rotary club acts best and is 
most successful as a propagandist. A Rotary club discovers 
a need but, where the responsibility is that of the entire 
community, does not seek alone to remedy it but to awaken 
others to the necessity of the remedy, seeking to arouse 
the community to its responsibilities so that this responsi- 
bility may be placed not on Rotary alone but on the entire 
community where it belongs; and while Rotary may in- 
itiate and lead in the work it should endeavor to secure 
the co-operation of all other organizations that ought to be 
interested and should seek to give them full credit, even 
minimizing the credit to which the Rotary club itself is 
entitled. 

(g) Activities which enlist the individual efforts of all 
Rotarians generally are more in accord with the genius of 
Rotary than those requiring only the mass action of the club, 
because the objective activities of the Rotary club should be 
regarded only as laboratory experiments designed to train 
members of a Rotary club in Service. 


Other convention Resolutions are printed beginning on page 44. 
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Addressing the Rotary Convention 
at Saint Louis— 


President Harding said— 


6s]T is a joy to come and greet you. If I could plant a Rotary 

club in every community throughout the world I would do it, and 
then I would guarantee the tranquility and the forward march of the 
world. 

“Statesmen haye their problems; governments have theirs; but if 
we could plant the spirit of Rotary throughout the world and turn tt 
to practical application there would not be much wrong with the human 
procession. I can understand how you have grown and how you have 
come to exercise a great influence. It is because, fellow-Rotarians, nv 
matter whence you come, service is the greatest thing in the world 
You are always doing something; I know you are doing it con- 
scientiously and you are saving America from a sordid existence and 
putting a little more of soul in the life of this Republic. 

“I do not wish America ever to be without ideals; I do not want 
our America to be without some practical conception of service. Then 
I want that conception put into practice. 


Six thousand Rotarians heard President 
Warren G. Harding speak at Thursday’s ses- 
sion of the Rotary Convention at Saint 


Louis. Both the picture of the convention “Nor do-1 come to recommend a service that shall be wholly free 
in session and the picture of the President from compensation. | Every service in life worth while has its com- 
were taken while he was speaking. pensation. Some of you, perhaps, have seen what I consider one of 


the greatest, if not the greatest, play that was ever written. You may 
have seen Forbes Robertson, the great English actor, in “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back.” In that play he became a dweller in a 
boarding house where the boarders were ill-tempered, irritable, and 
living at cross purposes, and he brought into this unhappy place the 
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spirit of service. He taught the dissatisfied house servant that after 
all there was a dignity to the humblest service in the world, and 
that honesty ought to attend it; he put an end to the snob, and 
everywhere by preaching the dignity of, and the compensation in 
service, he transformed an unhappy household into one of the 
happiest and most harmonious in the world. 


“My convictions came from the atmosphere of the small town 
in which I began my life. In that little town where I ran a news- 
paper for so many years—I will not recount their number—one day 
there come a modest little blacksmith, who had nothing in the 
world but genius in his head and courage in his heart. He did 
not have a dollar of money, but with his genius and his courage 
he convinced some other men that he could be of service in the 
upbuilding of that community by the establishment of an industry. 
He succeeded in establishing it, and it grew until the modest 
little blacksmith became the outstanding captain of industry in 
that community. As he served he profited in serving; he aided 
working men to acquire homes; he relieved the distressed; he 
offered sympathy. He was the outstanding figure in a commun 
ity of twenty or twenty-five thousand people, and one day when, 
all too soon, his career of service came to an end, every activity 
in that community was stopped, and everybody halted to do rever- 
ence to the memory of a man who had come to the village to serve 
and to make it and his fellows better. 


“I can give you a more striking example than that, however. 
In a town in Ohio some years ago, there lived a veteran of the 
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Civil War, whose heroism and whose capacity combined to make 
him a brigadier-general in the war for the Union; but he, unfortu 
nately, had his public career marred prior to the war without any 
fault on his part, and so he was obliged to forego public life for 
which he was eminently fitted. However, he gave of his clo 
quent tongue, unmatched in America, to service, and he gave of 
his great big heart to service, and he gave of his practical mind 
to service, so that he became the greatest contributor to the com 
munity: in which he resided. One day when he came to his end 
after ripened years, not only did the whole community stop to 
mourn him, but every tear that was dropped upon the bier of 
General W. H. Gibson reflected the rainbow that spanned the arch 
between reverence and affection. They paid to this humble man 
of service, the greatest tribute that community life may pay. 

“Oh, fellow-Rotarians, your service is not alone in developing 
your ideal, it is in putting your ideal into practice. The thing 
that the world needs today, more than anything else, is to under 
stand that only service will bring about restoration after the tu 
mult of the world war. If we can all get down to service ample 
service, honest service, helpful service, and appreciate the things that 
humanity must do to insure recovery, then there will come out of 
the great despondency, and discouragement, and distress of the 
world, a new order; and some day I fancy | shall see the em 
blems of Rotary in the foreground because you of Rotary, rep 
resentative of the best we have in America, have played your big 
part in making service, one of the appraised offerings of human 
kind, worth while.” 

















6s" THE big task of this generation is to revive and to 
ssrengthen—and the means is education in those humbler 
virtues that belong to everybody; to restore them to their 
pristine power; to make them effective for what is in front of 
us—the biggest task mankind ever faced. 
“The primary purpose of education is toward an enlight- 
ened understanding of what citizenship really means. I mean 
an enlightened understanding of what is involved, what must 
be the meaning of citizenship.” 
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Citizenship 


Convention Address by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Member of Canadian 


Parliament and Former Prime Minister of Canada 


HE rules of courtesy, as well as 

the command of my own feel- 

ings, impel me first to try to ex- 

press to you the honor you have 
done my country, and incidentally myself, 
in inviting me to address this immense 
assemblage in this great city of Saint 
Louis. 

Rotary is an institution with which my 
connection is chiefly honorary to myself. 
It has not, I regret to say, been active, 
but it has been sufficient to enable me to 
observe the service it renders to its own 
members, and more still to others in the 
corner of Canada from which I come. 
That observation has brought me to a 
sincere appreciation of its work, and I 
can say to Rotarians, from all corners of 
the globe, so long as it does elsewhere 
as it does in Ottawa, Rotary shall suc- 
ceed, or, in a word, so long as Rotary 
serves, Rotary shall live. 

This city is named in honor of a very 
great and very wise mediaeval king, and 
I have thought that if old King Louis 
could return and see this immense con- 
course of pilgrims from all lands, he 
would think the opportunity a good one 
to start another crusade. Don’t be 
alarmed, I have no enterprise so ener- 
getic as that in mind this hot day. I am 
simply going to throw myself on the 
kindness of your invitation and welcome, 
and coming not from the East, where 
men are wise, but from the North, where 
all have to toil and spin, I am going to 
make an effort to repeat and to empha- 
size a few very simple truths. Nor need 
you fear-that I shall occupy the allotted 
time of the program. For the matter of 
that, my firm intention is to compress 
what I have to say into a very few sen- 
tences, and to try to tie two or three of 
them, which are the product not of my- 
self, but of thinkers of repute, in order 


that they may return to the memory later 
in life, and prove of value in your jour- 
ney through this world. 

If we look abroad over the face of the 


nations now, we see a world torn and 


fissured and upheaved, as unstable, al- 
most as unsettled, as four and a half 
years ago when it emerged, broken and 
stunned, from the impact of war. If we 
consider the discontent of civilization 
now, and its seeming utter want of pur- 
pose and direction, and if we compare 
our earthly turmoil with the serene and 
silent courses of the stars, we are apt, 
very naturally, to recall a remark once 
made by John Adams to Thomas Jeffer- 
son: “For anything I know,” he said, 
“this globe may be the bedlam of the 
universe.” 

John Adams’ conclusion is a very easy, 
and indeed, a plausible one at this time— 
but it is a wrong conclusion. It does 
not do justice to the great and the brave 
spirits, who, in every land, are struggling 
to lead their people to higher ground, and 
to a firmer footing—spirits who mark out 
their course by ever-fixed goals; who 
look on the tempest and are never shaken. 
Those men are just as numerous, they 
are just as great today as ever in the 
history of the world. *Indeed, in my 
opinion, they are more numerous and 
greater today. 

Nor does John Adams’ conclusion do 
justice to the humbler virtues, which are 
resident in the vast masses of humanity 
—those humbler virtues which aroused 
into evidence have rescued the world in 
times gone by, and have accounted for 
the recuperation of our race many times 
before. 

The big task of this generation is to 
revive and to strengthen—and the means 
is education in those humbler virtues that 
belong to everybody; to restore them to 


their pristine power; to make them ei- 
fective for what is in front of us—the 
biggest task mankind ever faced. 

The primary purpose of education is 
toward an enlightened understanding of 
what citizenship really means. I mean 
an enlightened understanding of what is 
involved, indeed, what must be the mean- 
ing of citizenship. 

I am at my subject now, and what | 
say about it will be brief, but I hope you 
will regard it as true and useful. 

Citizenship has two elements, and onl) 
two. First, a claim of rights—a sens 
of our rights; and second, a sense o! 
duty or of obligation. 

I am not here to emphasize the first. 
I have never observed in my own country 
that in this day the first needs any em 
phasis at all. I believe a proper appre- 
ciation of human rights is abundantly 
2vident everywhere at this time. I am 
not depreciating its necessity. Primarily, 
it is just as necessary as the second, but 
it prevails not. 

See privileges of citizenship depend, 

though, just as much on a recognition 
and a performance of its obligations— 
therein is the failure of this day. The 
harmonizing of the two makes the com- 
plete and effective whole. The over- 
balancing of the first element over the 
second is accountable for the greater 
part, if not all, of the desolation of the 
last few years of history. 

Personality, the expansion of person- 
ality has a social value as well as a pri- 
vate value. The development of the per- 
sonality is of just as much, or more 
importance, to one’s fellows as it is to 
one’s self. Until the right conception—! 
mean the complete conception of the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship—sinks home, 
sinks down into the minds of the whole 
mass of the people, and finds expression 
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erein, there cannot be a readjustment. 
ere cannot be a returning to solider, 
r. and better standards of life. 


Te! 
; AM going to illustrate what I mean by 
the expansion of the sense of citizen- 

>. by reference to my own country. 

the world progresses, human organ- 

‘ons become more complex—they be- 

e bigger. Our conception of citizen- 

» must expand with the progress ot 

lization. In earlier times, all there 

‘s of real interest to the individual was 

the immediate neighborhood of his 

me. As years passed, the expansion 

‘ the sense of citizenship advanced with 
‘he times, because those objects for 
vhich we must have regard grow in 
nagnitude and grow in number. 

\nd because I take the political so- 
ciety, the political organization of which 
Canada is a part, as the example by 
which to illustrate where citizenship must 
expand to, I do not want you to believe 
that your own country, this Republic, or 
iny other, is not just as good an illustra- 
tion. You will find the application of 
what I say in your own life, in your own 
neighborhood, in your own country. 

The British Empire is a mystery to 
some, but it has not been found to lack 
reality. As I proceed I will use it as an 
illustration. But I will lay down first 
two thoughts, or rather one that has pro- 
ceeded from the pen of our greatest 
English writer on this subject—I mean 
the pen of Edmund Burke. Others have 
given expression to much the same idea. 

Bacon did in his time when he 
said that the nobler a soul was, 
the more were the objects of its 
compassion, but Bacon often 
wrote of subjects for which his 
training and his study had not 
equipped him. , 

Burke wrote of what he knew. 
and I feel on good ground when 
| invoke the authority of Edmund 
surke here in the Republic of the 
United States. This vast nation 
is descended from, or developed 
from, the thirteen colonies of 
New England, whose cause he so 
eloquently pleaded before the 
3ritish House of Commons, and 
whose inhabitants he loved to re- 
fer to as his fellow-citizens. And 
| hope the time will never come 
when the name of Burke will be 
forgotten in these United States. 

May I diverge only to say that 
it is no small tribute to the British 
people that, forgetting the ani- 
mosities of the Revolutionary 
struggle, and remembering only 
its lessons, they have for more 
than a century taught their chil- 
dren to revere the broad phil- 
osophy of Burke, rather than the 
narrow reasoning of North. 

They have built their vast em- 
pire upon the principles which 
3urke expounded in defense of 
the thirteen colonies of New 
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England. His first statement is in these 
words; it is used to expound the foun- 
dation and the line of growth of the idea 
of citizenship. ‘We begin our public 
functions in our family,” he says, “and 
no cold relation is a zealous citizen.” 
May I repeat that sentence? “No cold 
relation is a zealous citizen.” Then we 
pass on to our neighbors and to our 
habitual, provincial connections—such 
divisions of our country as have been 
formed by habit, and not by a sudden 
jerk either way. Formed by so many 
little images of the great country in 
which the heart finds something which 
it can feel that the love of the world is 
not extinguished by its subordinate par- 
tiality. 

Perhaps, it is a sort of elementary 
training to this higher and larger regard 
by which alone men come to be affected 
as with their own concern in the pros- 
perity of a kingdom so extensive. “To 
be attached to a sub-division, to love the 
little plateau we belong to in society, is 
the first principle, the germ, as it were, 
of public affection. It is the first link in 
the series by which we proceed towards 
a love of our country and of mankind.” 

There you have the whole ground upon 
which you are to build. There in one 
sentence is the whole law and _ the 
prophets on the subject of the obligations 
of citizenship, on the subject of the com 
mencement out of which it rises, and the 
direction of its growth and its expansion. 

Now, I set about to illustrate by its 
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application to my own land. I said the 
British Empire was a reality. It is a 
mystery, but still it is a reality, I will 
tell you first what it isn’t. 

The British Empire is not a great cen 
tral power surrounded by certain subject 
dependencies; nor, on the other is the 
British Empire a mere group of sepa 
rate allied nations. It is a common 
wealth of nations, each with its own gov- 
ernment, its own perfectly free govern 
ment and legislature. Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Newfoundland—all on a footing 
of equality as to free autonomous rights. 
It is a co-equal partnership, grounded 
upon mutual responsibility. It is a mag 
nificent unity, founded on diversity of 
interest. It is the greatest practical il- 
lustration of the fact that you can hat 
monize individual points of view in a 
wider sense of common interest. It is a 
fellowship of democratic freedom and 
of peace. Its only explanation is its 
history; it is built on common traditions 
of undivided allegiance, and on mutual 
loyalty, and its only justification—its 
justification will be measured by one 
standard, and one only—is its contribu 
tion to the progress and the peace of the 
world. 

We, in Canada, each of us, has a pat 
ticular fondness for his own home, and 
trom that he grows to take a special in 
terest in his town, and in his city, and to 
owe a special loyalty thereto. He owes 
is well a duty to his province, and he 
owes a fidelity to the Dominion 
in which he lives, but his respon 
sibilities are not exhausted ther: 

because of our allegiance we 
have a citizenship that is wide 
still; because of our allegiance we 
have a citizenship in the whole. 
vast British commonwealth. A 
Canadian, provided he is not an 
undesirable, is in England or 
Australia, or South Africa, or in 
India, as much of a citizen as he 





is in the Dominion of Canada. 
And as well, his freedom, and the 
guarantee of his freedom, runs 
throughout the whole. 


OR can it be said that our re- 

sponsibilities end within that 
magnificent compass, and what | 
come to now is the last aspiration 
which, until it is realized, will 
make the indefinite postponement 
of human concord and any guar 
antee of universal peace. 

[ have given you an idea, just 
by way of illustration, of how we 
regard the compact of our loyal 
ties in our country, because every 
individual is a compact of loyalty, 
in the fruition of his progress 
that is to say, his usefulness in 
the world depends upon the suc 
cess with which he harmonizes all 
the loyalties within him. Unless 

(Continued on page 58) 
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This picture of the dele. 
gation from Australia and 
New Zealand was taken 
upon their arrival at Van- 
couver, B. C. The New 
Zealand ladies who accom- 
panied the delegation won 
the Ladies’ Attendance 
Trophy, and Rotarian 
Charles Rhodes (second 
from left, front row) was 
elected a director of Ro- 
tary International. 


There were 
twenty-two mem- 
bers in the Cuban 
delegation. In 
center (arms 
folded) is Rotar- 
ian Avelino 
Perez, Past Dis- 
trict Governor of 
the 25th District 
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Rotarian J. A. E. Verkade 


Amsterdam, Holland 


President of the Rotary Club 


of Amsterdam 
Photo: Str 
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Visttors from 
Farand Wide 


hey took a prom- 
inent part in all 
convention ' 
achvities 











T here are ten Rotary clubs in Cuba. Of these, members were present 
from Caibarien, Guantanamo, Havana, Mantanzas, Cienfuegos, and 
Santiago. r 
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Rotarian Leo 
Montevideo, Uruguay 








Rotarian M. C. O’Hearn 
Cristobal, Canal Zone 


Photo: Strauss, St. Louts 
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Great Britain and Ireland 
sent a banner delegation of 
twenty-five. In the back 
row (arms folded) is Alex- 
ander Wilkie, second vice- 
president of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 1922-1923, and stand- 
ing in front of him, to his 
left, is Charles A. Smith, 
past-president of the Birm- 
ingham, England, Rotary 
Club and a Vice-President 
of Rotary International-As- 
sociation for Great Britain 


and Ireland. 








Rotarian William Powell 


Barcelona, Spain 
Photo: Strauss 





St. Louis 











Rotarian H. C. Norman 


Shanghai, China 


P Strauss. St. Lou 


Belfast and Dublin were rep- 
resented at the Convention by 
Sam Haughton (left) Belfast, 
and Patrick T. Montford 
(right) Dublin. Here they 
are engaged in a_ friendly 
triangular hand-shake with 
genial Ray Havens. Rotarian 
Montford invited the Rotar- 
ians to attend the Olympic 
games in Dublin in 1924, and 
incidentally invited the Ro- 
tary Convention to meet there 
in 1928. 
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Rotarian Victor Andres 
Belaunde 


Lima, Peru 
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‘ ho co responsibility of the press, whether viewed from the 
standpoint of the public welfare or from the standpoint of 
the rights of the individual, was never so great as it is to- 


encourage our press to justify its freedom and mili- 


tantly to maintain its independence, the editors in session at 
Washington recently, in one of the canons of journalism there 


adopted, stipulated that ‘promotion of any private interest con- 
trary to the general welfare for whatever reason is not com- 
patible with honest journalism.’ In the same canon they 
strongly condemned partisanship in editorial comment which 
departs from the truth, and when it invades the news column 
they declared it to be ‘subversive of a fundamental principle 
of the profession. 
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—James T. Williams, Jr. 





The Responsibility of the Press 


Convention Address by James T. Williams, Jr., Editor of the 


HE relations between freedom 

and responsibility in the evolu- 

tion of democratic government 

are not always remembered by 
the chief beneficiaries of this evolution 
—the free peoples whose respective na- 
tions form the circle of the civilized 
world. To accept in fullest measure the 
responsibilities of citizenship, the citizen 
of a free nation—for example, an Ameri- 
can citizen—should not only understand 
the relations between freedom and re- 
sponsibility but he should strive so to 
act as to make the measure of his re- 
sponsibility approximate the measure of 
his freedom. He must not only under- 
stand that in the household of our na- 
tional life for every opportunity of ad- 
vantage there is an obligation of service, 
for every privilege a duty, for every 
right a responsibility, but he should be 
ready and eager at all times to act in 
the light of this understanding. So un- 
derstanding and so acting he will rightly 
use his freedom, squarely shoulder his 
responsibility, and his character and his 
example will inspire others to do like- 
wise. For “as one lamp lights another 
nor grows less, so nobleness enkindleth 
nobleness.” 

Among Americans today there are al- 
together too many of us who must plead 
guilty to the tendency referred to by the 
distinguished president of a truly great 
university, in a book written nearly a 
decade ago, in elucidation of the ethical 
basis upon which democracy depends for 
its life. President Hadley referred to 
the tendency to claim the political rights 
of free citizens without accepting the 
moral obligations which go with them. 
“To attempt to assume the privileges of 
freedom and disclaim its responsibilities,” 
he said, “is fatal to the nation which tol- 
erates it.” And we can be certain that 
it would be no less fatal for the people’s 
press than for the people themselves to 


‘Boston Evening Transcript”’ 


enter such a disclaimer. So far from 
being an exception to the rule the press 
is an excellent example of the intimate 
relationship that exists between freedom 
and responsibility in the household of 
the nation. 

The main body of the press is com- 
posed of the daily newspapers. And in 
the function of the press, in the freedom 
that is its dearest right, the press of 
America does not differ fundamentally 
from the free press of other free na- 
tions. And its responsibilities may dif- 
fer in degree, but not in character. For 
as the family is the social unit of the 
state, so the nation is the social unit of 
the civilized world. To be loyal to your 
family is the beginning of. loyalty to 
country. To be loyal to the nation to 
which you profess allegiance is the citi- 
zen’s contribution to his country’s loyalty 
to humankind. It is with institutions that 
serve peoples and support nations as it 
is with nations and with individuals. 
Served by a free press, proud of its 
function, prizing its freedom, rising to 
its responsibility and faithful to its duty, 
a strong nation will be a source of 
strength and leadership to the world, a 
mighty force for the righteousness that 
exalteth men and nations. 

What is the daily function of a free 
newspaper that would worthily represent 
a free press? A free newspaper is an 
enterprise that is privately operated and 
performs a public function. It is de- 
pendent upon the good will of the people 
for its support. Their constitutions pro- 
tect its freedom and in the exercise of 
its freedom it is accountable to their laws 
and by their laws is charged with a pub- 
lic duty. In the preamble to the Canons 
of Journalism recently adopted by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
at Washington the primary function of 
a free press is well defined in those 
words: “To communicate to the human 


race what its members do, feel, and 
think.” The existence of the right of the 
human race to receive this communica- 
tion through the agency of a free press 
is recognized by the First Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and the abridgment of this right by Con- 
gress is prohibited. This prohibition was 
no ill-considered experiment. It was dic- 
tated by the truism “discovered at the 
very dawn of printing that a free press 
and an absolute government are incom- 
patible with one another.” And the same 
authority reminds us that “the degree of 
freedom accorded to the press every- 
where today is an index to the freedom 
of the institutions of every nation where 
the art of printing is practiced.” 


‘THE freedom of the press is not with- 

out its limitations. Their object, how- 
ever, is not to prevent the press from 
criticizing governments or public officials 
but to protect the rights of the individ- 
ual citizen. “There is a difference be- 
tween the mere publication of news in 
which the public may take an interest 
as news merely,” writes our great au- 
thority on Constitutional limitations, “and 
the discussion of matters which concern 
the public because they are their own 
affairs. It is one thing to reproduce in 
the newspaper injurious reports respect- 
ing individuals, however willing the pub- 
lic may be to hear them, and a ver) 
different thing to discuss the conduct 0! 
a high official. . . . If they (the news- 
papers) may not publish news with im- 
punity they may at least discuss with 
freedom and boldness all matters of pub- 
lic concern because this is the privilege 
of everyone. The privilege extends tc 
the matter of government in all its grades 
and branches; to the performance of offi- 
cial duty by all classes of public officers 
or agents; to the courts, the prisons, the 
reformatories, the public charities, and 
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oublic schools.” And this privilege 
e citizen is, for the press, a grave 
onsibility, an imperative duty for the 
rless and faithful performance of 
the public should at all times hold 
‘ee press to strict accountability. 
Saint Louis, nineteen years ago 
month, there was held a Press Par- 
ent of the world. Among the dis- 
tished men who addressed‘ it was 
n Hay, at that time President Mc- 
ley’s secretary of state. The respon- 
lity he then attributed to the press 
; that of being “an estate which more 
in any other controls the world.” His 
imate was no exaggeration then. It 
vastly less an exaggeration today. For 
responsibility of the press, whether 
wed from the standpoint of the public 
lfare or from the standpoint of the 
chts of the individual, was never so 
eat as it is today. To deserve the 
otection extended by the Constitution 
i the United States, a free press as a 
whole and its every self-respecting unit 
should acknowledge as its only obligation 
fidelity to the public interest. 


O encourage our press to justify its 

freedom, and militantly to maintain its 
independence, the editors in session at 
Washington recently in one of the can- 
ons of journalism there adopted, stipu- 
lated that “promotion of any private in- 
terest contrary to the general welfare for 
whatever reason is not compatible with 
honest journalism.” In the same canon 
they strongly condemned partisanship in 
editorial comment which departs 
from the truth and when it in- 
vades the news column they de- 
clared it to be “subversive of a 
fundamental principle of the pro- 
fession.” 

Asya chronicle of the human 
race a free press is the purveyor 
of “the food of opinion.” To adul- 
terate that food with the poison 
of untruth is a sin against the 
public. The absence of any pure 
food law for the regulation of a 
free press only increases the pure 
food responsibility of a free 
press. The exigencies of time 
and space excuse much in the 
daily life of a newspaper, ear- 
nestly endeavoring to serve its 
reading public with the food of 
opinion while the food is hot, but 
loyality to the truth in headline 
and in article, in editorial and in 
advertisement, in the statement of 
circulation and in the statement 
of ownership is-as much to be ex- 
pected of a self-respecting news- 
paper that is free and responsible 
as a self-respecting individual 
who is free and responsible. Dis- 
loyalty to the truth, deliberate dis- 
tortion of the truth, deliberate 
suppression of the truth, is not 
liberty, but the abuse of liberty, 
and the newspaper persistently 
guilty of such disloyalty goes un- 
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whipped of justice by the law only be- 
cause long and painful experience has 
taught free people that to shackle the 
press by legislation, -to guarantee by 
legislation the purity of the food of 
opinion the free press purveys, is a cure 
that is worse than the disease. Where 
this disloyalty injures an individual the 
offending newspaper is legally account- 
able and legally should be held to strict 
accountability. Where such disloyalty 
injures the public welfare, the responsi- 
bility for which a free people shares 
with a free press, the remedy is gen- 
erally in the hands of the people upon 
whose good will a newspaper depends 
for the patronage that is its life. 

It is to the credit of a free press, as 
America and other free nations have 
developed that institution, that deliberate 
disloyalty to the truth is the exception 
among newspapers and periodicals and 
not the rule. The exigencies of time and 
space, the increasing responsibility that 
devolves upon a chronicler of the human 
race, front a free press with many diffi- 
culties in the field of news gatliering, 
news interpretation, and news distribu- 
tion. But time is of the essence as well 
as accuracy and the distinguished Saint 
Louis editor, to whose initiative is so 
largely due the formation of the Associ- 
ation of Editors that formulated and 


adopted the Canons of American Jour- 
nalism already referred to, reminds us 
that “the press being a human institu- 
tion, has the faults of humanity”—a fact 








JAMES T. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Boston, Mass. 


Editor of the ‘Boston Evening Transcript.”’ 
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that many of its readers too frequently 
allow themselves to forget. A reader of 
average intelligence who will take the 
time and give the trouble can discrimi- 
nate in the reading of newspapers 
between the untruthfulness that is 
liberate and the that 
incidental to the publication “of all the 
news that’s fit to print,” fit not only be- 
cause it is true but because it is fresh. 


de- 


inaccuracies are 


FREE press that assumes the respon- 

sibility of its freedom and ‘strives to 
perform the duty that is the twin of its 
privilege practises as well as preaches 
the doctrine of fair play. Sound prac- 
tice, as our journalists have codified it, 
does not permit the publication of “un- 
official charges affecting a reputation or 
moral character without opportunity of 
giving the accused a chance to be 
heard.” Sound practice demands such 
an opportunity “in all cases of serious 
accusation outside judicial proceedings.” 
Foreign to the just aspirations of a free 
press, as its spokesmen have recently 
avowed them, is the invasion of “private 
‘rights or feelings without sure warrant 
of public right as distinguished from 
public curiosity.” 

Freedom of speech does not exempt 
the self-respecting citizen from the privi- 
lege and the duty of making prompt cor- 
rection of serious mistakes of fact or 
opinion into which he may have fallen. 
In the case of a self-respecting news- 
paper the readiness to make such cor- 
rection is at once an evidence of 
a sense of honor and the habit of 
courtesy that inspire the respect 
of a community and attract its 
good ‘will. Newspapers that fail 
to cultivate the sense of 
honor and the habit of 
courtesy that characterize the re 
lations of self-respecting citizens 
are not candidates for the leader- 
ship of their community. They 
may make money but their influ- 
ence will be limited to the making 
of money and money that nets 
them little part in the molding of 
public opinion. 

A free press that is alive to its 
responsibilities is always at war 
with sham and hypocrisy wher- 
ever they stalk and whatever their 
garb. It would be folly to deny 
the existence here and there in 
America of newspapers that seek 
to cloak base conduct under pro- 
fessions of high moral purpose; 
that specialize in the publication 
of the evil sayings and feelings 
and thoughts of the human race 
in utter disregard of the public 
welfare. A sewage system is ¢s- 
sential to the health of a com- 
munity. A _ well-governed com- 
munity finds it not infrequently 
necessary to open a sewer for the 
purpose of inspecting or repair- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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One of the many Rotary Club delegations which were in the limelight at Saint 

Louis was this group of jovial, good-looking men from sunny California, representing 

the Pomona Rotary Club. The picture was taken in the shade of the giant palm 
just before the delegation departed for the convention. 















At left—Rotarian Charles W. Kent and fam- 
ily, Streator, Ill., had no difficulty in solving 
the hotel problem! This is their “home” 
established on the outskirts of Forest Park 
where they lived during the Convention 
week, 











International Treasurer Rufus . Chapin 
of Chicago introduced the Pasi-Inter- 
national Presidents. It was a typical 
Chapinesque performance, in which 
“Chape” was assisted by two “explor- 

” ° “ ’ .” 
ers” introduced as “Lord Carnovan 
and “Professor Rob Graves.” 











Above — Another 
exhibit unearthed 
by Chape and his 
party — represent- 
ing Paul Harris, 
President Emeritus 
of Rotary — First 


At right—One of Dynasty. 


the exhibits dis- 
covered by 
Chape’s “explor- 
ers’ — Past-Inter- 
national President 
Bert Adams of 
Atlanta, Ga. — 
Ninth Rotary 
Dynasty. 





Rotarian John A. Hillerich, Louisville, Ky., is not : 

only a golfer but is a manufacturer of baseball bats, : 

de luxe, supplying them for Babe Ruth and other 
big-league hitters, 
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formal 


and 


[nformal ! 


At right—The sixteen 
members of the Rotary 
Club of Eustis, Fla. They 
attended the convention 
100 per cent strong, and 
carried off the Houston 
Attendance Trophy. 
Based on the number of 
miles travelled, mulii- 
plied by the number of 
members gave them «a 
total mileage of 129,600! 








Bob Teasdale, St. Louis—“Six thou- 
sand hotel problems—six thousand 


” 


good loyal friends: 
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Below—“The Rotary Twins”—J. W. Porter. 
former district governor, Lexington, Ky., and 
E. M. White, Secretary, Davenport Rotary, 














or— 
E. M. White and J. W. Porter. 


a Joe Eberhard and Lafayette Lytle, St. 
Which is which? Louis, and Benjamin C. Brown, New 
Orleans (center), Sergeants-at-Arms. 











One of the many bands at the convention was that of the Rotary Boys’ Band of Independence, Kansas. The members range 
in age from 10 to 18 years and it cost the Rotary Club of Independence more than $4,000 to take the band to St. Louis. 
The Rotary club furnishes instruments free of charge to poor boys who are unable to buy them, and one of the features 


of this organization is its code of ethics based on the Rotar y Code of Ethics, 
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Convention Confetti 


—A handful of colorful reminiscenses 


THINK it was whilst performing 
some of those acrobatic feats con- 
nected with dressing in a Pullman 
that I first decided that covering 
the convention was to be a warm job. 
Ojiten I imagine that if I wanted to write 
a realistic story about a man who had 
been buried alive—his struggles to get 
rid of his cerements so that he might 
make an attack on the coffin lid—I could 
get plenty of atmosphere by taking a 
long train ride during torrid weather! 
At any rate, of the conventions I have 
covered in the past five years, I cannot 
remember any which was marked by a 
warmer feeling than the Rotary conven- 
tion at Saint Louis. There was such a 
glow of enthusiasm pervading the shirt- 
sleeved throng that daily filled the Coli- 
seum. Even the ladies were mostly vis- 
ions of melting loveliness—and I shall 
long treasure the picture of Paul Ran- 
kin, assistant secretary at Rotary Head- 
quarters, as the shining example of Ro- 
tary enthusiasm. Paul is a modest man 
—in fact, he shrank visibly under the 
fierce glare of publicity—and sunshine. 
But that did not affect his work—th> 
man fairly dripped Rotary—he exuded 
enthusiasm at every pore—and the fes- 
toons of handkerchiefs that lent a wash- 
day aspect to his office were flaunting 
banners that heralded his adventure! 
Paul’s modesty must have been con- 
tagious for it seemed to have infected 
all the Chicago delegates. Wherever 
you met them they seemed a bit self- 
conscious, there was a diffident blush 
on their faces—or was it just the re- 
flection of those magenta pink hats? 
And, talking of hats, no account of 
the convention, however informal, would 
be complete without some mention of 
the multi-colored headgear which dis- 
tinguished many Rotarians. This gay 
haberdashery was noticeable from the 
moment you first met the reception com- 
mittee—all decked out in the blue and 
white hatbands, with ties to match, which 
marked the members of the host club. As 
you went around among the visitors it 
became an even more striking note of the 
spectrally vivid color scheme. Texans 
with orange hatbands chatted with men 
from the Pacific coast wearing jaunty 
adaptations of the overseas cap; Wichita 
delegates had their sun-flbwer trimmed 
headgear in close proximity to the blue 
and gold hatbands of the Californians, 
and the black and white hatbands of 
Toronto or Louisville men made a pleas- 


Thrown by Arthur Melville 


ing contrast to the brown sombreros of 
the Westerners. The streets were a riot 
of color and overhead was a display that 
resembled an impressionist’s dream of 
an aniline dye chart. Flags of twenty- 
eight nations fluttered from the trolley 
wires, the electric light standards, and 
the stores, and interspersed with these 
national emblems were pennants of a 
score of shades and shapes—small won- 
der that a little boy, regarding them from 
the top of a bus, cried “O—ooh, muvver, 
see the pretty bathing suits.” 

Amid this kaleidoscopic ensemble 
dashed some two thousand or so auto- 
mobiles bearing the sign, “Hop in, Ro- 
tarian.” They hopped, the automobiles 
had little rest—and the committee in 
charge of them had less, for by Sunday 
night, before the opening of the conven- 
tion there were some thousands of the 
advance guard in town, all “young men 
going somewhere.” But what impressed 
one as you travelled up and down the 
grades, through cobbled streets and wide 
boulevards, was the status of Rotary as 
indicated by the personnel of these 
volunteer chauffeurs. For not only were 
Rotarians driving for other Rotarians, 
but one found members of all other or- 
ganizations and their ladies had lent 
their services and were doing their best 
to wphold the traditional hospitality of 
their town. 

This fellowship was typical—the street- 
car conductors who handed you funny 
little “tokens” about the size of a ten 
cent piece; the gray-clad traffic police 
who exhibited marvellous self-control 
when you accidentally smashed a few 
rules; their blue-clad brethren with the 
slouch hats and three-foot night-sticks 
who steered you through town; the smil- 
ing shopkeepers who proudly displayed 
the Rotary emblem in their windows; 
and all the other Saint Louisans who 
seemed so glad to have you there—so 
eager that you should see and hear every- 
thing that could be crowded into one 
short week. 


Axe when finally you reached your 

hotel and promptly proceeded to 
change into your coolest clothes-—for 
thanks to a hard working baggage com- 
mittee all your belongings eventually ar- 
rived at that same hotel—you could real- 
ize that it was going to be a great week. 
Still I felt a bit sorry for one of the Eng- 
lish delegates and his wife. They had 
come on from New York—and had last 
seen their “luggage” in Washington, so 


that when they reached Saint Louis they 
had but one suitcase between them! ut 
I expect they got all their belongings 
after a while—because that luggage com- 
mittee had a way of conjuring missing 
suitcases and other impedimenta from 
out of the ether. 


Nor should I omit a word of praise 
for the hotel committee—which probably 
saw less of the convention itself than 
anyone, since it was in session every day 
and for four nights out of the five. To 
arrange for the “billeting” of some six 
or seven thousand people from all quar- 
ters of the globe is no small task—to 
accomplish that task with relatively few 
complaints is a noteworthy achievement. 


ee Monday I made contact with an- 
other of these committees, the one 
responsible for handling the registra- 
tion. You entered a large brick building 
and a little while later you emerged, duly 
registered, tagged, classified, laden with 
pamphlets, invitations, programs, etc., 
and with a confused memory of beam- 
ing faces, a battery of typewriters, sun- 
dry pink and white cards—and a ten- 
dollar bill recently in your possession, 
but now reposing with hundreds of others 
in one of a battery of cash registers, for 
this committee was registering Rotarians 
at the rate of eight hundred an hour— 
and incidentally registering hospitality 
at the rate of 2,500 smiles per hour. 

And when one arrived at the Coliseum 
there was still another—the information 
committee. After watching their opera- 
tions for a while I marvelled at the num- 
ber and variety of questions they could 
answer and realized that the slogan they 
carried, “Ask Me, I Live Here,” was a 
trust as well as an invitation. If you 
have never been.on such a committee | 
can recommend it as a highly entertain- 
ing experience. What did they answer? 
Well, here’s a few fairly typical inquiries 
by both Rotarians and curious St. Louis- 
ans: 


Has anybody seen my linen coat? 

Who is Rotary Ann? 

Who is going to pitch for Chicago today? 

Can you get me some one to play tennis with? 

Can you get my ticket changed from the South- 
ern to the Illinois Central? 

“T want to make an objection.” 

“Yes sir.”’ F 

“A Boy Scout band is marching down the street 
with the U. S. flag on the wrong side at the head 
of the band—I want it changed.” 

“Yes sir, we are sending a Boy Scout out to 
fix it up.” 

How far is it to Buenos Aires? 

How much is the admission? 

Who is here from (here insert every town in 
the U. S. and Canada)? 


Final preparations were being made 
at the Convention hall. The few stray 
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ectators made the huge 

iss of empty seats seem 

en larger by contrast. 

» on the stage, someone 

is reading a speech so 

at electricians stationed 

various points might 
st out the amplifiers. 
he white and gold can- 
oy overhead, with the 
‘otary shades that cov- 

‘ed the great lights, were 

good foil for the mass 
of bunting below.  Tri- 
colored and starred bunt- 
ing draped the green 
boxes where the overseas 
delegates were to sit; and 
the flags of all nations 
represented in Rotary flew 
from the balconies and 
were clustered on the 
stage before a high arch 
of greenery. Heavy con- 
tributions must have been 
levied on the parks for the 
foliage and flowers that 
decorated the stage day 
after day during the con- 
vention. 

But on that first Mon- 
day night, when the hall 
accommodated some five 
thousand Rotarians and 
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Convention Reflections 


By Hi Martin, Chairman, Convention City 
Executive Committee 


E have had so many wonderful letters from all points 
of the compass, telling us that our little June party was a 
success, that we have been made happy again. My, but you 
Rotarians are great people. We do appreciate your “thank 
you’s” and if we really did make good, then we are content. 

In the words of Past President Bert Adams, “Rotarians 
are the easiest people on earth to entertain, because they bring 
their good times with them.” As usual, we found that Bert is 
right. 

All Saint Louis appreciated you. Business men, profes- 
sional men, and many organizations are making it their spe- 
cial business to tell us that never before have they been so 
favorably impressed with a convention personnel. 

The Hotel Men’s Association was especially complimentary. 
Yes, we realize that some of you were quartered in less desira- 
ble places, where baths and showers are still perfect 
strangers. This must happen at any big convention in any 
city. Our complaints were so few though that we want to 
thank those martyrs who suffered—and—still smiled. 

There were more than thirty committees functioning and 
at this time I have not heard of a single one that failed. 

We have only one keen regret, and I think it is one that 
every convention city Rotarian must necessarily have when 
their gay guests depart. It is that the crowd is too great to 
meet and greet everyone, without missing someone whom we 
would love to know better. 

Our best hope now is that we may meet all you who were 
our guests at next year’s convention, where we can tell you 
face to face that we were proud to have you, that we and all 
Saint Louis enjoyed your visit, and that we hope that some 
day you will come again! 
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in Rotary — welcome 
home!” 

Yet despite the enthusi- 
asm of greeting—the joy- 
ous fellowship—there was 
no lack of serious pur- 
pose. No less true than 
the words of welcome 
were these remarks of 
Past President Crawford 
McCullough: “May the 
convention be a_ great 
event, great in generosity 
of spirit, in high purpose, 
and greater still in the 
number of men and women 
who will presently go out 
from it to commence a 
new year of Rotary serv- 
ice, strengthened in_ re- 
solve and determination to 
win happiness by making 
others happy to practice 
a square deal in every 
situation which may pre- 
sent itself, and to spread 
the gospel of friendly un- 
derstanding by ourselves 
being friendly. 

Rotary offers what the 
world most needs, and 
great as is the present nu- 
merical strength of our 
organization, we have 





their ladies, everything 


therein no cause for boast- 











was ready. It was inter- 
esting to gaze down from 
the balcony on that white sea below— 
for the convention had already begun 
to assume the “shirt-sleeve” aspect 
which was to characterize its pro- 
ceedings. Here and there one might 
note swarthy South Americans, be- 
flagged Britishers, a Japanese with glis- 
tening hair, and all the types of various 
sections of the States. Palm-leaf fans 
and programs were steadily agitated and 
a deep hum of conversation arose as 
the delegates waited for the convention 
to open—that convention to which some 
of them had traveled thousands of miles. 
One by one the lights were dimmed un- 
til the hall was almost pitch dark—then 
as the pageant progressed lights came 
on gradually until the finale was reached 
in a brilliant flood of light. A ringing 
trumpet call was the signal for the open- 
ing of the pageant. A spotlight stabbed 
the dusk and revealed Columbia stand- 
ing at the top of a long flight of steps 
which led to a flower-banked terrace on 
the stage below. A chorus of welcome 
was sung, then a shrill whistle brought 
twenty-eight Scouts, smart in their khaki 
and scarlet uniforms, into the hall. They 
marched through the audience, carrying 
the flags of the various nations in Rotary, 
and these they planted at intervals along 
the terrace. Another fanfare, and twen- 
ty-eight maidens appeared on the stage. 
Each of these graceful girls wore a gar- 
land of the national flower of some Ro- 
tary nation, and each helped carry a 


huge garland which was twined among 
the flags as they wove the mazes of 
their dance. As the triumphant march 
from Aida crashed out, played by the 
Superior, Wisconsin, band and sung by 
the Italian chorus, this great garland 
was drawn to the top of a golden flagpole 
surmounted by the Stars and Stripes. 
Simultaneously the spotlights were flashed 
on a huge Rotary emblem some twenty 
feet above the stage. 


‘TS spectacular climax brought the 

audience to their feet, and was fittingly 
succeeded by the singing of the Amer- 
ican and British national anthems—led 
by “Everybody Sing” John Lyons of 
Tacoma, Wash. As the great audience 
resumed their seats, James Finlay, chair- 
man of the program committee, took 
charge — and the International Conven- 
tion had opened for the fourteenth suc- 
cessive time. And every Rotarian had 
already realized the feeling back of the 
welcome extended by Herman Spoehrer, 
president of the Rotary Club of Saint 
Louis, when he said: “You people who 
claim residence in other cities and other 
countries—-you are Rotarians. We, the 
people of Saint Louis are Rotarians. 
What belongs to us is yours. The great- 
est acknowledgment you can make of 
any service performed for you here is 
to accept and use it. Again I say to you 
—neighbors of the world, brothers all 


ing, but only for serious 
introspection and the 
quiet determination that as men of affairs 
and members of a common humanity we 
shall forfeit no opportunity to make our 
Rotary club, and thus this entire Rotary 
movement, a living and lasting force to 
promote mutual respect and friendly re- 
gard as between men with men and na- 
tions with nations.” : 

Somewhat similar was the idea ex- 
pressed by Walter Head, president of 
the American Bankers’ Association, when 
he observed: 

“There was a day when war was a prime 
evidence, and success in war a prime 
purpose, of patriotism. Harder to achieve 
is the patriotism of peace, harder be- 
cause the issue is not so plain, harder be 
cause at times reason conflicts with senti 
ment, harder because one must realize 
that the very object of one’s worship 
needs assistance to make it perfect, no 
less than devotion to make it supreme. 

We cannot preach or even 
practice patriotism in politics and ignore 
its principles in business. No man can 
violate the principles of sound business 
without injuring the community welfare. 
By se doing he injures the common- 
wealth just as when he violates the laws 
or commits an act of disloyalty to our 
national institutions. It is unpatriotic 
to do the one; it is equally unpatriotic 
to do the other.” 

And so—as Pepys said—to bed, where 
for a while I lay listening to the ser- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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men? 
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tailer and the public. 


’ ai 5 HE employer generally has a strong personality. He has 

spent a lot of time selling his honesty, and his fairness, 
and his personality to the banker and the wholesaler, the re- 
How much has he spent in trying to 
sell that same personality, honesty, and fairness to his work- 


“IT can name places by the score in the United States that 
were ridden with strikes, where hatred and suspicion were 
rampant during the war and the first year or two after the 
war, where today there is no trouble, and there is better 
cooperat on than they have ever had. A feeling of confidence 
and respect has taken the place of suspicion and hatred.” 
—Sherman Rogers. 
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Personal Contact and the 
Labor Problem 


Convention Address by Sherman Rogers, Industrial Correspondent 


ERHAPS Rotarians are “fed up” 

on the labor problem. However, 

I will try to leave the sawdust 

out of the remarks I will make 
in the next forty minutes. 

I have long noted, with a feeling akin 
to despair, that the average theoretical 
labor expert, especially those who have 
never had any experience with labor, 
treat this subject with great phraseology, 
confusing platitudes, and make it appear 
that the problem is extremely complex. 
Such is not the case. I will boil down 
my remarks on the platform to just four 
principles: 

First, there are three sides to every 
question—your side, the other fellow’s 
side, and the right side. I don’t believe 
there was ever a question in either mod- 
ern or ancient history where either side 
of a dispute was a hundred per cent 
right. The labor problem is no exception 
to the rule. Whenever the employer, or 
those representing his side, and labor, 
or those representing their side, get to- 
gether and compare notes, they will find 
the right side; and they will find that 
neither one of them was ever one hun- 
dred per cent right. 

Second, there was no man big enough 
yesterday, he isn’t big enough today, and 
he won't be big enough tomorrow, to 
hate and reason at the same time. There 
is a whole Bible in that statement. 

Third, 95 per cent of men, regardless 
of whether they wear broadcloth or over- 
alls, want to play the game square. Lack 
of contact means lack of understanding. 
Those engaged in practically all disputes 
are absolutely sincere, but lack of 
friendly association suspicion, 
which, in turn, breeds both fear and 
hate; and it is impossible under those 


breeds 


circumstances to have a rule of reason. 
Fourth, foremen have played the great- 
est part in American industry; and the 


of the ‘“‘Outlook.”’ 


trouble with a great many foremen is 
that many of these under-executives, as 
Douglas Malloch says, “can only say 
‘well done’ when ordering a T-bone 
steak.” 

I believe the ambitions of more work- 
men have been crushed, the good will 
and spirit of more workmen buried by 
indifferent foremen than all other causes 
put together. 

I have had a great many years of ex- 
perience with an ax, and on a choker 
wire in a Western logging camp, and I 
can say, from real heart-deadening expe- 
rience that in the old school of foremen 
there were mighty few among them who 
applied the human element in their ex- 
ecutive capacity ; foremen who grew apo- 
plectic because of the distance between 
commendations of their employer, who 
never even dreamed of walking down to 
a workman and letting him know that 
his efforts were appreciated. 

I like te speak to Rotary clubs because 
they embody the same idea among busi- 
ness men that I want carried a step far- 
ther. I want the employer and the em- 
ployee, or, if you wish, the employer, 
the foremen, and the workmen to estab- 
lish the same close, friendly, idealistic 
contact that the Rotary club has estab- 
lished among business and professional 
men. I don’t want to commend you a 
bit more highly at this convention than 
I have before hundreds of mixed audi- 
ences in this country. It would be im- 
possible to comprehend the tremendous 
results Rotary has accomplished by the 
association and friendships that have 
been established through its principle of 
good fellowship. You have built some- 
thing in Rotary that must be built be- 
tween capital and labor. You have es- 
tablished an ideal. You have inculcated 
a high sense of duty in the breast of 
every Rotarian toward the community, 


and especially toward their associates 
both inside their respective businesses, 
and its outside contacts. You have elimi- 
nated a lot of petty animosity that for- 
merly floated among business and pro- 
fessional men. You have established 
a confidence, and that has been possible 
because you, in spirit at least, are an 
embodiment of the slogan that no man 
is big enough to hate and reason at the 
same time. 

Take the idealism from a man, and 
only a savage remains. He may be well 
dressed, well manicured, a smooth-shaven 
individual, but without ideals he is the 
same savage that formerly walked out 
with a knotted club and fought the tiger 
in his lair. That isn’t all: He probably 
isn’t as good a man as his ancestor of 
six thousand years ago. 

The world is built on ideals. And 
that’s what we have got to bring to the 
front in the relationship that must be 
established between management and 
labor. 

No, I am not dreaming. Labor wants 
to be square. If labor follows the wrong 
leader it is not because they want to 
misunderstand, but it is because the right 
leader has been asleep at the switch and 
hasn’t given the men a chance to under- 
stand him. 


E condemn the agitator roundly 

and waste too much time talking 
about him. He is only dangerous where 
the employer is at fault. He can only 
be the recognized and logical friend 
of the worker where the manage- 
ment has refused to extend their 
friendship—either refused or didn't 
think they had time enough to be 
friendly. It seems to me that if the 
employers would spend half as much time 
in cultivating the friendship, the respect, 
and the good will of labor that they do 
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fighting some labor organization, and 
iost agitators, there wouldn’t be a labor 


oblem, and as far as the agitator is 
ncerned, we would forget that he had 


ver existed. 


| AM not dreaming in that statement 
either. I will just give you a two- 

‘inute pen picture of what I mean. 

I was in the Seattle shipyards, work- 
ng as a helper, in 1917, when Charles 

|. Schwab made his tour of American 
hipbuilding institutions. I don’t need 
‘o tell you what we thought about him. 
We had heard a great deal of him, yes. 
We had heard that he was a labor hater; 
a bloated magnate, if you will. He was 
certainly the right bower of Morgan, 
whom we considered, at that time, the 
arch enemy of labor in this country. If 
Mr. Schwab could have heard the re- 
marks, especially among the common 
labor in the shipyards, that the announce- 
ment of his coming caused, I question 
whether or not he would have ever 
stepped into our plant. I certainly heard 
no commendation of Mr. Schwab. Vitri- 
olic, vigorous denunciations, however, 
were aplenty. 

The day for Mr. Schwab’s appearance 
arrived. At 12 o’clock noon, when he 
stepped onto the platform erected in the 
Skinner & Eddy plant, four thousand 
men were closely packed in around the 
speaker’s stand; a pretty grim looking 
lot of men; and most of those men were 
as good hearted a bunch as ever wore 
overalls. I will never forget my own 
feelings as Mr. Schwab finally mounted 
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received an ovation that few men have 
ever received. It was a wild ear- 
splitting yell of friendly approval, and the 
remarks after that speech—“Why, that’s 
a real fellow; eighteen karat gold; no 
lead in his makeup at all.” 

I can epitomize the results of that ad- 
dress in a few words: Mr. Schwab 
stepped on that platform Charles M.. 
Schwab, autocrat, millionaire magnate; 
he stepped off that platform, thirty min- 
utes later, friend Charlie. And in that 
short thirty minutes he had destroyed 
the hatreds that agitators had been build- 
ing for fifteen years. 

The answer is simply contact. There 
isn't an employer living, if he really likes 
his men, that couldn’t have delivered the 
same talk that Charlie Schwab did. It 
was a talk of monosyllables carried on 
in about the same tone and manner any 
business man would use in conferring 
with a friend. 

I have noted all over America that 
wherever I found an employer who really 
likes his men, and means it, that employer 
has no trouble at all in conveying to them 
that he does like them. And those em- 
ployers have mighty little difficulty in 
getting the whole-hearted respect and 
cooperation of practically every man on 
the payroll. 

I do not know why employers ever 
thought of getting respect by showing 
arrogance and indifference. Many of 
them did so. True, that class of em- 
ployer is now disappearing from indus- 
try. The arrogant, indifferent employer 
fifteen years ago was in the majority. 





The first instant that the great 
steel man looked over the audi- 
ence, it was apparent to every 
man in that bunch that Mr. 
Schwab really liked them. He 
didn’t have to tell them so; they 
could see it. And then Mr. 
Schwab started to talk. He didn’t 
make a speech. He didn’t resort 
to high-sounding oratory. He 
didn’t throw out a lot of mean- 
ingless phrases. He just got 
down and talked in exactly the 
same language that he would have 
used if he had a riveting hammer 
in his hand and was talking to a 
bunch of his fellow-workmen. 
He didn’t try to impress them 
with how big a man he was; but 
he did succeed in impressing 
them with the fact that he was 
exactly the same flesh and 
blood, human, good fellow that 
they were. Mr. Schwab bared 
his heart. He tore aside the veil 
of misunderstanding. He de- 
stroyed at once the barrier of 
class distinction. That audience | 

} 
| 


the platform. 
| , 





of four thousand men in overalls, 
with grease and paint on their 
faces, completely forgot during 
the thirty minutes the steel man 
talked that he was a rich man or 
a famous man. 

When he finished his speech he 
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He is in the hopeless minority, how- 
ever, now. In other words, the big thing 
that I want to get across is this: The 
employer generally has a_ strong 
personality. He has spent a lot of time 
selling his honesty, his fairness, and his 
personality to the banker, the wholesaler, 
the retailer, and the public. How much 
has he spent in trying to sell that same 
personality, honesty, and fairness to his 
workmen? I know what your answer is, 
and that answer is the cause of most of 
the trouble in American industry. 


CAN name places by the score in the 

United States that were ridden with 
strikes, where hatred and suspicion were 
rampant during the war and the first 
year or two after the war, where today 
there is no trouble, and there is better 
cooperation than they have ever had. A 
feeling of confidence and respect has 
taken the place of suspicion and hatred. 
That is due to the fact that these em 
ployers have taken off their coats, got- 
ten right down in their plants, and have 
spent just as much time cultivating the 
friendship and respect of their men as 
they have in cultivating that same feeling 
among their business and social acquaint 
ances. And the employer that has done 
this has been amazed at the difficulties 
labor is confronted with. ‘They have 
been amazed that there were so many 
grievances that they formerly knew noth 
ing about—little grievances that later 
grew into big ones, and then grew into 
strikes, with more hatreds. ‘These men 
have given their men an equal chance 

with them in discussing the con 
| ditions under which men work 
They have established a form of 
industrial representation that 
| places labor in a position where 
the employer cannot take advan 
tage of labor even if he wants to, 
a position where the inflammatory 
agitator is totally eliminated. 

I refer to the system of repre 
sentation where labor elects rep 
resentatives, by secret ballot, to 
represent them at a conference 
table, where an equal number of 
employers’ representatives are 
present, where they meet with 
equal power to discuss and settle 
all disputes that come up; where 
the workman is fully protected 
against discrimination of any 
kind whatsoever, and where all 
disputes that cannot be settled are 
referred to an impartial jury, se 
lected by the workmen and man 
agement representatives, and not 
by any state, city or county offi 
cial. These arbiters are selected 
just the same as a jury. Gene 
ally two men representing th 
management, sit down and mu 
tually agree on either three or 
five arbiters. Objections from 
either side eliminates the man 
proposed. In this manner strike 
are unnecessary, because working 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Prominent Visitors 
Seen at the 
Convention 


Members of the Fatrer Sex 


were present in large 
numbers 
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Mrs. Raymond M. Havens 
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Mrs. Hiram C. Martin 


These Saint Louis women re- 
ceived from all sides congratu- 
lations for the unusually fine 
entertainment program = ar- 
ranged for the visitors. They 
worked day and night and 
every Rotarian at the conven- 
tion will testify to the wonder- 
Jul success of their efforts. 
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Mrs. George Textor 


Mrs. George R. Merrell 




























Mrs. W. A. Lippman 


A large measure of credit 
is also due to Mrs. Fred W. 
Drosten, a member of the 
Women’s Convention Execu- 
tive Committee, but who re 
tired from actual work after 
the sudden death of Rotarian 
Fred _ Drosten, convention 
treasurer. 
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cA Message to Calbia 


Being a Preachment—By ELtBertT Husparp 


on the horizon of my memory like Mars at perihelion. 
When war broke out between Spain and the United 
States, it was very necessary to communicate quickly with 
the leader of the insurgents. Garcia was somewhere in the 
mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no oneknew where. No mail 
or telegraph message could reach him. The President must 
secure his co-operation and quickly. 

What to do! 

Some one said to the President, “ There is a fellow by the 
name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody can.” 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered to 
Garcia. How the “fellow by the name of Rowan’’ took the 
letter, sealed it up in an oilskin pouch, strapped it over his 
heart, in four days landed by night off the coast of Cuba 
from an open boat, disappeared into the jungle, and in three 
weeks came out on the other side of the Island, having 
traversed a hostile country on foot, and delivered his letter 
to Garcia—are things I have no special desire now to tell in 
detail. The point that I wish to make is this: McKinley 
gave Rowan a letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took 
the letter and did not ask, ‘‘Where is he at?” 

By the Eternal! there is a man whose form should be cast 
in deathless bronze and the statue placed in every college of 
the land. It is not book-learning young men need, nor 
instruction about this and that, but a stiffening of the 
vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to 
act promptly, concentrate their energies; do the thing— 

“Carry a message to Garcia.” 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. 
No man who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise 
where many hands were needed, but has been well-nigh 
appalled at times by the im becility of the average man—the 
inability or unwillingness to concentrate on a thing and doit. 

Slipshod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy indiffer- 
ence, and half-hearted work seem the rule; and no man 
succeeds, unless by hook or crook or threat he forces or 
bribes other men to assist him; or mayhap, God in His good- 
ness performs a miracle, and sends him an Angel of Light 
for an assistant. 

You, reader, put this matter to a test: You are sitting now 
in your ofice—six clerks are within call. Summon any one 
and make this request: “ Please look in the encyclopedia and 
make a brief memo for me concerning the life of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say, “Yes sir,” and go do the task? 

On your life he will not. He will look at you out of a fishy 
eye and ask one or more of the following questions: 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Shan’t I bring you the book and let you look it up yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have an- 
swered the questions, and explained how to find the infor- 

mation, and why you want it, the clerk will go off and get 
one of the other clerks to help him try to find Garcia—and 
then come back and tell you there is nosuch man. Of course 

may lose my bet, but according to the law of average I 
will not. Now, if y ‘ou are W ise, you will not bother to explain 
to your “assistant” that Correggio i is indexed under the C’s, 
not in the K’s, but you will smile very sweetly and say, 
“Never mind,” and go look it up yourself. And this inca- 
pacity for independent action, this moral stupidity, this 
infirmity of the will, this unwillingness to cheerfully catch 
hold and lift—these are the things that put pure Socialism 
so far into the future. If men will not act for themselves, 
what will they do when the benefit of their effort is for all? 

A first mate with knotted club seems necessary; and the 
dread of getting “the bounce” Saturday night holds many a 
worker to his place. Advertise for a stenographer, and nine 


|: all this Cuban business there is one man stands out 


out of ten who apply can neither spell nor punctuate—and 
do not think it necessary to. 

Can such a one write a letter te Garcia? 

“You see that bookkeeper,” said the foreman to me in a 
large factory. 

“Yes; what about him?” 

“Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if I’d send him uptown 
on an errand, he might accomplish the errand all right, and 
on the other hand, might stop at four saloons on the way, 
and when he got to Main Street would forget what he had 
been sent for.” 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a message to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin sympathy 
expressed for the “downtrodden denizens of the sweatshop” 
and the * ‘homeless wanderer searching for honest employ- 
ment,” and with it all often go many hard words for the 
men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows old before 
his time in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne’er-do-wells to do 
intelligent work; and his long, patient striving after “help” 
that does nothing but loaf when his back is turned. Inevery 
store and factory there is a constant weeding-out process 
going on. The employer is constantly sending away “help” 
that have shown A tare incapacity to further the interests of 
the business, and others are being taken on. No matter how 

ood times are, this sorting continues: only, if times are 
aa and work is scarce, the sorting is done finer—but out 
and forever out the incompetent and unworthy go. It is the 
survival of the fittest. Self-interest prompts every employer 
to keep the best —those who can carry amessage to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not the 
ability to manage a business of his own, and yet who is 
absolutely worthless to any one else, because he carries with 
him constantly the insane suspicion that his employ er is 
oppressing, or intending to oppress, him. He can not give 
orders, and he will not receive them. Should a message be 
given him to take to Garcia, his answer would probably be, 
“Take it yourself!” 

TS this man walks the streets looking for work, 

he wind whistling through his threadbare coat. No 
one who knows him dare employ him, for he is a regular 
firebrand of discontent. He is impervious to reason, and the 
only thing that can impress him is the toe of a thick-soled 
Number Nine boot. 

Of course I know that one so morally deformed is no less 
to be pitied than a physical cripple; but in our pitying let us 
drop a tear, too, for the men who are striving to carry on a 
great enterprise, whose working hours are not limited by the 
whistle, and whose hair is fast turning white through the 
struggle to hold in line dowdy indifference, slipshod imbe- 
cility, and the heartless ingratitude which, but for their 
enterprise, would be both hungry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have; but 
when ail the world has gone a-slumming I wish to speak a 
word of sympathy for the man who succeeds—the man who, 
against great odds, has directed the efforts of others, and 
having succeeded, finds there’s nothing in it: nothing but 
bare board and clothes. I have carried a dinner-pail and 
worked for day’s wages, and I have also been an employer 
of labor, and I know there is something to be said on both 
sides. There is no excellence, per se, in poverty; rags are no 
recommendation; and all employers are not rapacious and 
high-handed, any more than all poor men are virtuous. My 
heart goes out to the man who does his work when the “boss” 
is away, as well as when he is at home. And the man who, 
when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic questions, and with no lurking 
intention of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing 
aught else but deliver it, never gets “laid off,” nor has to go 
on astrike for higher wages. Civilization is one long, anxious 
search for just such individuals. Anything such a man asks 
shall be granted. He is wanted in every city, town, and 
village—in every office, shop, store, and factory. The world 
cries out for such: he is needed and needed badly—the man 
who can “Carry a Message to Garcia.” 


(Copyright, 1916, by The Roycrofters) 
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The Story of “A Message to Garcia” 


A pamphlet of which forty million copies were sold during 
lifetime of the author—and how it happened to be written 


By ELBERT HUBBARD, Ii. 


Member of the Rotary Club of Buffalo, N. Y. 





LBERT 
H U B- 
BARD 
was, in- 
ter alia, a pamphle- 
teer. That is to 
say, he was a 
thinker who used 
the printed pamph- 
let to extend his 
mental antennae, 
and so reach mil- 
lions of those who 
otherwise would 
not have been able 
to hear his mes- 
sage. 

In the use of this 
medium of thought 
transference he 
followed precedent, 
for some of the 
greatest names in 
history are asso- 
ciated with the authorship of 
pamphlets. Luther, Calvin, Knox, 
Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, 
Swift, Milton, Addison and Steele 
were pamphleteers. 
Americans who used the pamphlet 
to a purpose were Samuel Adams, 
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Jefferson, and Tom Paine. 

It was men such as these who clarified 
the thought of their times by circulating 
in pamphlet form inspiring ideas, feel- 
ings and plans. And today one cannot 
read the writings of these reformers 
without feeling the palpitation of a gen- 
uine heart-throb. This is the mark of 
the pamphlet. It is written because the 
author had to write it in order to get 
rid of it. 

It is the outlet for deep feeling and 
conviction of big visioned, large-hearted 
men, who, finding a nugget of truth, hold 
it aloft. 

Elbert Hubbard was such a man. And 
he has besprinkled the pages of literature 
with many gems of thought. Perhaps the 
choicest jewel of all the pamphlets he 
wrote is “A Message to Garcia.” 

The editors of THe RotartAn have 
invited me to tell the story of the “how” 
and “why” of this world-famous pam- 
phlet. 

[ feel I cannot do better than quote 
the words of Elbert Hubbard himself in 
this connection. He said: 

“This literary trifle, ‘A Message to 
Garcia,’ was written one evening after 
supper, in a single hour. It was on the 
22nd of February, 1899—Washington’s 


Elbert 
Hubbard, II 


Birthday—and we were just going to 
press with the March Philistine. The 
thing leaped hot from my heart, written 
after a trying day, when I had been 
endeavoring to train some rather delin- 
quent villagers to abjure the comatose 
state and get radioactive. 

“The immediate suggestion, though, 
came from a little argument over 
the teacups, when my boy, Bert, sug 
gested that Rowan was the real hero ot 
the Cuban War. Rowan had gone alone 


aie | and stated we 





and done the thing—carried the message 
to Garcia. 

“Tt came to me like a fiash! Yes, the 
boy is right, the hero is the man who 
does his work—who carries the message 
to Garcia. 

“I got up from the table, and wrote 
‘A Message to Garcia.’ I thought so lit 
tle of it that we ran it in the magazine 
without even a heading. ‘The edition 
went out, and soon orders began to come 
for extra copies of the March Phi.istine 
a dozen, fifty, a hundred; and when the 
American News Company ordered a thou 
sand, I asked one of my helpers which 
article it was that had stirred up the 
cosmic dust. ‘It’s the stuff about Garcia,’ 
he said. 

“The next day a telegram came from 
George H. Daniels, of the New York 
Central Railroad, thus: 
price on one hundred thou 


‘Give 
sand Rowan article in pamph 
let form—Empire State Ix 
press advertisement on back 
also how soon can ship.’ 
“T replied giving 
could supply 


prices, 





the pamphlets in two 
years. Our facilities 
were small and a hun 
dred thousand book 


lets looked like an 


awful undertaking 


“The result wa 
that I gave Mr. Dan 
iels permission to r¢ 
print the article in 
his own way. He is 


booklet 
editions of 
Two 


sued it in 
form in 
half a million. 
or three of these half 
million lots were sent 
out by Mr. Daniels, 
and in addition the 
article was reprinted 
in over two hundred 
magazines and news 
papers. It has been 
translated into all written languages. 
“At the time Mr. Daniels was distrib 

uting the ‘Message to Garcia,’ Prince 
Hilakoff, director of Russian Railway 
was in America He was the guest of 
the New York Central and made a tour 
of the United States 
direction of Mr. Daniels. The prince 
aw the little book and wa 


under the personal 


interested in 
it, more because Mr. Daniels was putting 
in such big numbers, probably, 
In any event when he 


it out 
than otherwise. 
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got home he had the matter translated 
into Russian, and a copy of the booklet 
given to every railroad employee in 
Russia. 

“Other countries then took it up, and 
from Russia it passed into Germany, 
France, Spain, Turkey, Hindustan, and 
China. During the war between Russia 
and Japan, every Russian soldier who 
went to the front was given a copy of 
the ‘Message.’ 

“The Japanese, finding the booklets in 
possession of the Russian prisoners, con- 
cluded that it must be a good thing, and 
accordingly translated it into Japanese. 

“And on an order*of the Mikado, a 
copy was given to every man in the em- 
ploy of the Japanese Government, soldier 
or civilian. 

“Over forty million copies of the 
‘Message’ have been printed. This is 
said to be a larger circulation than any 
other literary venture has ever attained 
during the lifetime of the author, in all 
history—thanks to a series of lucky acci- 
dents.” 

It is ten years since Elbert Hubbard 
penned that—and twenty-four years since 


the “Message” “leaped hot from his 


heart.” 


UCH of Elbert Hubbard’s “good 

stuff” was written by him in long- 
hand. He wrote easily and fluently and 
without hesitation as is exemplified by 
the original manuscript of the “Message” 
which is in the archives of the Buffalo 
Public Library and which through the 
courtesy of Chief Librarian Walter L. 
Brown we are privileged to show a 
small reproduction. 

The “Message” has been reprinted 
continuously. As a matter of fact one 
big press at the Roycroft Shops is re- 
served exclusively for that purpose. 
brings orders for it 


Every mail 


The “Roycrofters” at East Aurora, N. Y., have a colony of artisans skilled in the printing and bookbinding trades. 
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Schools, colleges, business houses, and 
institutions purchase millions every year. 
It is to be found in public and private 
libraries in costly bindings. A dozen 
or more school text books have included 
it as an example of the classic in epi- 
grammatic expression. It graces the book- 
shelf of the student and the home of the 
artisan. Captains of industry cause it 
to be circulated among their workers. 
It graces the desk of the executive. 
Fathers present it to dilettante sons, and 
recently Judge Keating of San Diego in 
sentencing a member of the naval militia 
who was charged with failure to attend 
drills, said: “This court sentences you 
to pay a fine of $25, but suspends sen- 
tence pending your good behavior. You 
are ordered to read a little story called 
‘A Message to Garcia.’” 

Aithough not positive as to anything 
else the Judge said at the time, I am rea- 
sonably certain he added this: “That 
essay contains a moral lesson you need. 
Ten days in jail would not do for you 
what the ‘Message’ will. You are a man 
who ought to know when to keep out of 
court, and the reason you don’t is because 
you have wasted your time and energy 
at the wrong things. I like your looks 
and I want to help you. The kind of per- 
suasion you need is a little more moral 
and a little less forcible. You are not 
bad, but you are careless of your own 
responsibilities. If you would realize 
your own importance in the community 
and your duties as a militiaman, you 
would not be here. Now read ‘A Mes- 
sage to Garcia’ and get its lesson. Come 
around to my office after four o'clock 
next Tuesday and tell me what you think 
of it. But remember this, the court can 
enforce payment of the fine ai any time 
you fail to be a friend to yourself!” 

As a corrective, a stimulant, an 
energizer, this essay has a proven value. 
It has been used to point a moral and 
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adorn a tale in hundreds of magazines 
and newspapers throughout Christendom. 
The educational possibilities in the 
“movieizing” of the “Message” has 
occurred to active minds—indeed, a }),/f- 
hearted attempt was made some time avo. 
At this time, however, preparations are 
under way to have the “Message” t! 
oughly pictured with Major Rowan as 
the principal. 


UNDREDS of appreciatory letters in 

the Roycroft files testify to the in- 
spirational qualities and helpfulness o{ 
“A Message to Garcia” and although ['1- 
bert Hubbard has undoubtedly written 
what the /iterrati consider far more | 
liant things, “A Message to Garcia” is a 
classic embalming that great soul’s mem- 
ory and endearing him to countless 
peoples by reason of its clear statement 
and analysis of a thing that is eternally 
true. It has lost none of its force or 
point and is just as applicable today as 
when it was first penned. 

Of course, the “Message” has its 
critics—and its imitators. The former 
are generally interesting and the latte: 
always amusing. As Macaulay has said 
it would seem that the creative faculty 
and the critical faculty cannot exist to 
gether in their highest perfection. Hence 
it is that Heywood Broun instead of 
writing another “Message to Garcia” as 
it should be written, recently contented 
himself with the following criticism: 

“The death of Major Andrew 5 
Rowan‘ the other day inspired the ré 
printing of Elbert Hubbard’s ‘A Messag« 
to Garcia.” We remember having been 
thrilled by this piece of writing as a 
small boy, but it sounds cheap and insin 
cere now. Worse than that, it is mean 
spirited. Elbert Hubbard fairly chortled 
over the fact that our civilization is so 
arranged that a good many men must 


(Continued on page 48) 
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were founded by Elbert Hubbard (“Fra Elbertus”) who lost his life in the Lusitania disaster on May 17th, 1915. The work is now carried 
on by his son Elbert Hubbard II, member of the Rotary Club of Buffalo, N. Y. The building in the picture is one of the Roycroft “shops.” 
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ISHING is, I believe, the 
most democratic sport in 
all the world. It is literally within 
the reach of every man, woman, 

and child; he who can secure a piece of 

string, a bent pin, and a worm is equipped 
for the sport and he may bring home as 
many fish and have just as pleasant an 
outing as he who owns the finest lance- 
wood rod, silken line, and Scotch flies. 

In no other sport in the world is this 

democracy possible—golf, tennis, base- 

ball, hockey, billiards—-every sport 
known requires some outlay of con- 
siderable size. Not so with fishing. 


It is a rather curious thing that I, of 
all people who used to heartily dislike 
fishing and angling, should now be boost- 
ing it to the skies. I owe my change of 
feeling to the advice of my physician. 
One time I fancied myself ill; I was run- 
down and somewhat anaemic from too 
much inside work and the rigors of army 
service, so after a careful thumping, 
sounding, and a series of pertinent and 
impudent questions the man of medicine 
wrote something on a pad, sealed it in 
an envelope, and handed it to me. 

“Take as directed,” he stated and re- 
fused to accept his usual fee. 

I took the prescription to my druggist. 
He opened and read it. Then he grinned 
as he handed it back to me. 

“Sorry, I can’t fill this,” he said, smil- 
ing. “That’s up to you.” 

Accordingly I read the prescription 
and it was brief, terse, and right to the 
point: “Spend one whole day in every 
week fishing.” 

I scowled when I read that verdict and 
warrant. I didn’t want to go fishing; 


as a matter of fact I thought I wouldn’t 
care for it at all. If he had prescribed 
golf or tennis, I would have welcomed 
the suggestion—but fishing ! 


But my health was in bad shape; I 
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he Fun o’ Fishin’ « 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 
Illustrations by Glenn Thomas 


knew the doctor wasn’t given to levits 
and a certain amount of discipline had 
been hammered into me in the army—so 
I took my medicine. 

As time passed I found my entire atti- 
tude toward the sport changing; in fact, 
it changed so radically that I found I 
was doubling the prescription and as I 
think of the change I recall certain lines 
written many years ago by Izaak Walton 
in his Compleat Angler: “We may say 
of angling as Doctor Boteler said of 
strawberries: ‘Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God 
never did’; and so, if I might be judge, 
God never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than angling.” 

And it is thus that I preface some of 
the fun o’ fishin’ that I have enjoyed. 

* + * * * * * * * 


TCHED on the silver-screen of my 
memory there comes these pictures: 
The lake is hidden beneath a canopy 
of gray fog that is only a blur in the 
darkness of just-before-dawn. You 
stumble into your boat and shove off into 
a gray-black world just as the first sleepy 
bird cheeps a shrill complaint at the noise 
you make and the chill you do not notice. 
You steer by dead reckoning to a place 
on, the lake where you have been before. 
You reach it just in time. Dawn comes 
on swift and silent feet. The gloom 
lightens and only the gray and envelop- 
ing fog remains. That shadow over 
there is the shore and that bulk looming 
large in the background is a hill. A dull 
orange glow comes in the East and the 
sun pushes a red rim into view. The 
fog turns to a pink and fleecy veil that 
twists and spirals into a thousand fan- 








tastic and impish shapes when the sun 
and a faint morning breeze strikes it. 

White clouds color and blush and romp 
clumsily and in a majestic procession 
against the cobalt of the morning sky. 
A crane wings his solitary way into the 
distance and somewhere a loon shrieks 
a maniacal protest against the melody of 
thousands of birds beyond the shore-line. 
A frog croaks a cheerless and dismal 
welcome to the new day and all is still 
once more. 

Beyond the hill you hear the faint 
tinkle of cow bells and then comes the 
call of the farmer calling the cows up 
the lane to the old red barn. A thin 
thread of blue smoke climbs from the 
chimney of the farmhouse and an old 
black hound trots across a field. It is 
morning and the world is awake and 
ready to go about the business of living. 

Time to fish! 

You're just off-shore and the water is 
lapping and whispering around those lily 
pads. Time to get busy! Your casting 
rod is all rigged and ready. You make 
a few preliminary passes to limber up 
your arm; then you make a cast right 
over there between those clumps of lily 
pads. Z-z-z-ing! The reel sings its 
little song and your bait arches and 
speeds toward its appointed target. 
Splash! It strikes; and you immediately 
start to reel in. Wham! Got a strike! 
There’s a swirl in the water, a hearten 
ing tug on the line, and you strike. 

The fight is on and your heart and 
blood are racing. He is a big ‘un; you 
know that by the strain on your slender 
lancewood rod. It will be necessary to 
play this fellow and to play him craftily, 
shrewdly; and with all of the skill at 
your command. 

He swings in a wide arc toward deep 
water. There is no stopping that mad 
rush. Only one thing to do: that is to 
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keep a tight line on 
him; he is out now 
probably a hundred 
feet and still going 
strong. Time to turn 
him ‘round. Your 
thumb pressure on 
the spool of your reel 
increases and_ his 
flight hesitates and 
he slows down and 
stops dead. Splash! 
He breaks water and 
you get a glimpse of 
a twisting body as ye, 
it flashes into view. ; 
Only some fast work prevents him from 
successfully performing the oldest of 
bass-tricks: striking the line with his 
tail and tearing the bait from his mouth. 


H* sounds and you can’t stop him. 
Thunder! Won't he ever stop—isn’t 
there any bottom to this lake? Then the 
strain lessens and you reel in madly, 
furiously. Once more he breaks water 
but without the verve and snap of his 
first attempt. The fight goes on and 
slowly—Lord, how slowly !—he tires. At 
last he is beside the boat and you care- 
fully slip the landing net under him and 
into the boat he goes. Only a three 
pounder; but what fighters these small 
mouths are! 
rest awhile and then resume 
casting. For half an hour you continue 
but with no luck. Then you make a 
careless cast and your thumb fails to 
function properly and you 
get a glorious back-lash 
\ and your line is in a hope- 
* less tangle on your reel. 
You emit a feeling mutter 
and start in to un- 
tangle it. Out 
there twenty feet 
or more your rod 


You 
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and white bait bobs up 
and down in an aim- 
less and silly fashion. 
You are working on 
the back-lash when 
something grabs that 
bait with a furious 
rush and starts due 
East. The rod is 
nearly jerked out of 
your hands. Heavens 
above! You try to 
fight him but you are 
seriously handicapped 
and crippled by that 
infernal back-lash. 
Things are hectic for a few minutes. 
He’s a whale of a bass and full of 
vinegar, vim and vigor. Your rod 
bends to the strain and you alternately 
pray and curse as he tears back and 
forth making a monkey out of you. 
You can’t reel in and you can’t reel out 
—you just hang on and hope that your 
rod and line will stand the strain. Sweat 
gets in your eyes, and your throat is dry 
from excitement and hot language. 

Mr. Bass makes a dash for the boat. 
Your hand tries its best to reel in but 
he is too fast for you. Damn! He’s 
under the boat and the line is all tangled 
in one of the oars. Now you are in for 
it! The oar has now become the fish- 
ing rod and it is swinging back and forth 
under the rushes of the bass. Ticklish 
business! One wishes one were a con- 
tortionist or had an additional allowance 
of arms. Holding the rod in one hand 
you disengage the oar from the lock and 
inch by inch you draw in that oar never 
daring to let go of the rod for you know 
that if the line comes untangled from the 
oar the fish will be up and away again. 
Nerve-racking business, this! At last the 
oar is almost in and tangled securely you 
get your first sight of the bass. He is a 
b'g one and he still has plenty of fight 
left in him. Isn’t he a 
beauty? Look how his 
back gleams in the blue 


water. Oh, boy—what a 
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fish! You decide to take a 
chance; you drop the 
rod and take hold of 
the oar with your left 
hand while your right 
reaches for the gaff. 
Darn! There it is in the 
‘other end of the boat. By this time 
reason is not in you and you bit- 
terly revile the chain of circum- 
stances. You hang on to the oar and 
gingerly step toward the gaff. The 
bass makes a frantic and deter- 
mined jerk and you nearly go over- 


—— 
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board. More muttering! You at Jag 
thankfully grab the gaff and make 
stealthy swipe at the entangled {ass 
He evades it smoothly. Once more you 
try it and there is murder in joy; 
heart and cunning in your hand. | 


works. Glory be! Gaffed him right 
through the gills—fisherman’s luck! The 
line breaks just as you gaff him. Yoy 


lift the struggling, flopping beauty into 
the beat and he slips off the gaff into 
the bottom of the boat. He flops savagely 
and is nearly over the side but you make 
a flying tackle and fall on him. Of 
course, you are wet; but does that mat- 
ter? Once the bass is on the stringer 
you heft him in a speculative manner and 
off-hand you place his weight at about 
six pounds. Of course, down in your 
heart, you know he only weighs about 
four pounds but right now he is a six 
pounder. 


» mis straighten up and take stock of 
things. In the méée the boat has 
drifted in among the lily pads. You are 
tired and thirsty and the back of your 
neck is sunburned. Suddenly you realize 
you are hungry—practically starved— 
and here it is only eight in the morning! 
You open the lunch basket and gaze on 
its contents wolfishly. Hot coffee in a 
vacuum bottle; sandwiches and some 
fruit. You gulp it down and how grate- 
ful that coffee tastes and | 

what cracking good sand- 
wiches these are! 





Breakfast over, you light your pipe 


and lean back and rest and rest. What 
a fine thing to just relax there, the em- 
bers aglow in your pipe, the clouds slid- 
ing by overhead. You take another 
look at the old fighter secure on the 
stringer and decide that he will weigh 
at least five pounds. Wait until you tell 
Luke how you caught him! On second 
thought maybe it would be just as well 
not to tell him the whole truth. Never 
can tell about Luke; he has such a dog- 
goned literal mind and a nasty way of 
grinning when you tell him things like 
this. Come to think of it, it is sort of 
a fishy story. Come to think of it, guess 
it would be best to just tell Luke you 
caught him on a straight cast. Never 
(Continued on page 56) 
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International President, Guy Gundaker, Presents 
Comprehensive Program for Year’s Activities to 


N accordance with the custom es- 
tablished in 1919, some sixty-odd 
Rotary officials gathered in Chicago 
for the sessions of the International 

Council held from July 23rd to July 26th 
inclusive. The personnel of this Council 
consists of the forty-one district gov- 
ernors, the chairmen of committees, some 
of the committee men, and the general 
officers. It is customary for the Council 
to be held as soon as possible after the 
International Convention, and the main 
purpose of the Council is the discussion 
of Convention action and of the program 
outlined by the International President 
and approved by the Directors—and the 
devising of ways and means to put this 
program into effect among the individual 
clubs. 

The international character of the 
Council was, as usual, indicated by the 
presence of Rotary officials from coun- 
tries other than the United States and 
Canada. John Bain Taylor, of London. 
England, recently elected a director from 
the Association for Great Britain and Ire- 
land, of Rotary International, and Nelson 
O. Rhoades, of Mexico City, governor of 
the Third District (Mexico), and 
Charles Rhodes, of Auckland, N. Z., had 
each traveled many miles to attend this 
council. 

Prior to the Council meeting itself 
were the meetings of the finance com- 
mittee, consisting of Frank H. Lamb, 
Hoquiam, Washington; Benjamin C. 
Brown, of New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Everett W. Hill (chairman), of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, John Bain Taylor ; 
the meetings of the Board of Directors, 
and the meetings of various committees. 
The finance committee gave consideration 
to the proposed budget for the year; the 
directors met on July 18th to consider the 
program outlined by President Gundaker 
and to dispose of a considerable agenda 
of important items; and the International 
committees on Business Methods, Educa- 
tion, Boys Work, and Extension met on 
July 20-21st to consider various matters 
in connection with their respective tasks. 
Other meetings of the Board and of the 
various committees were held during the 
Council sessions. 

Between the many business discussions 
these Rotary officials found time to appre- 
ciate a little entertainment. The Rotary 
Club of Chicago followed its custom of 
entertaining all the Council members at 
the regular club luncheon at the Sher- 
man Hotel and also at a theater party one 
evening; and there was also the annual 
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dinner participated in by the Council 
members and the Headquarters staff. 

The program prepared by President 
Gundaker and presented to the Board of 
Directors and approved by them, is given 
below. It may conveniently be divided 
into five main headings: Rotary funda- 
mentals; business methods; Rotary serv- 
ice in the community; world-wide Ro- 
tary; and the International Convention. 

Rotary Program for the Year 

N presenting this program to Rotary In- 

ternational, I feel that it should be pref- 
aced by a little foreword of explanation. 

It is apparent that a program should 
state the aims, goals and policies of the 
year’s work, and each part of the program 
should be assigned to a standing committee. 

Likewise the program of the year’s work 
should be completely differentiated in your 
minds from the programs to be sent out by 
various International Committees to the 
clubs. The latter are merely plans devised 
to effectuate the general program which is 
now presented. 

During the past vear both the District 
Governors and the clubs have expressed a 
desire for fewer set programs and greater 
club freedom in determining what topics 
shall be the central theme for club meetings. 
With this in mind, a principle is hereby sug- 
gested which, when thoughtfully consid- 
ered, may be the solution for the fulfillment 
of these desires. 

The principle is: That the set programs 
sent out from Headquarters Office will 
cover only the objects and purposes which 
the Constitution of Rotary International 
specifically directs the Board of Directors 
to further in the performance of their 
duties. All other activities of Rotary, par- 
ticularly the so-called “Objective Activities,” 
will be left to individual club initiative, se- 
lection being made by the clubs in accord- 
ance with their individual desires, and the 
needs of their community. 

Headquarters Office, however, will act as 
a clearing house of ideas, information, and 
suggestions for all Objective Activities, al- 
though no set program will be provided for 
clubs. 

Carrying this International Policy to a 
further logical conclusion, it is apparent 
that the main stress of the District Gov- 
ernors during this year should be laid on 
Rotary fundamentals as presented in the 
Objects and Purposes delineated in our In- 
ternational Constitution. As regards the 
so-called “Objective Activities” which are 
indicated in Rotary’s Objects in the general 
terms “foster and encourage the application 
of the ideal of service by every Rotarian 
to his community life,” each District Gov- 
ernor should urge Rotarians in his district 
to activity in community service work, par- 
ticularly directing their attention to those 


Objective Activities which have met with 
most widespread interest. 

A change is further provided in outlining 
the “Suggested Program for District Con- 
ferences.” This program, as sent from 
Headquarters, will cover only the five 
topics outlined in the International Program 
for the year, leaving each district free to 
augment that program with the presentation 
and discussion of such Objective Activities 
as are deemed most desirable. 

ForEWorpD TO ITEM 1 

In the Constitution of Rotary Interna- 
tional there are six objects which it is 
Rotary’s business to encourage and foster. 

For the purpose of having these objects 
actualized there are four standing commit- 
tees and one committee of relative equal 
importance, created by the Los Angeles 
Convention. 

The four standing committees are the 
Committees on Rotary Education, Business 
Methods, Extension, and the Convention. 
The added committee is the Committee on 
Boys Work. 

As we consider these objects we note that 
certain ones naturally fall within the ap- 
propriate province of certain of the Inter- 
national Committees. 

The Committee on Education functions 
in fostering and encouraging the ideal of 
service as the basis of all worthy enter- 
prise; the application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal life; the 
development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service; the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve $s ciety. 

The Committee on Business Methods 
functions in fostering and encouraging high 
ethical standards in business and profes- 
sions and the application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his business 
life. 

The Committee on Extension functiofis 
in fostering and encouraging the advance- 
ment of understanding, good will, and inter- 
national peace through a world fellowship 
of business and professional men united in 
the Rotary ideal of service. 

The Committee on Boys Work functions 
in fostering and encouraging the application 
of the ideal of service by every Rotarian 
to his community life in one particular only 

-that of the boy. In view of the adoption 
of Resolution No. 34 at the St. Louis Con- 
vention, it may be deemed wise to submit 
a resolution at the next Convention desig- 
nating this supra-constitutional committee 
the “Committee on Community Service 
Work.” Such resolution could make ade- 
quate provision to safeguard the continu- 
ance of the Boys Work program contained 
in Resolution No. 2, adopted at the St. 
Louis Convention. 

The duty of stressing the objects as pre- 
sented in the Constitution, therefore, be- 
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longs to our standing committees and the 
program for the year sets forth five ob- 
jectives, each assigned to the appropriate 
committee of Rotary International. 


1. Rorary FUNDAMENTALS 


The effectiveness of Rotary as an insti- 
tution rests on the development of indi- 
vidual Rotarians, who actualize the pur- 
poses, objects, principles, practices and 
ideals of Rotary in their personal, business 
and community life. 

The individual Rotarian must, therefore, 
learn the appropriate activities of Rotary 
and their mutual interdependence, note the 
proper emphasis to be given to their com- 
ponent parts, and take a lofty breadth of 
view‘as to Rotary’s aspirations for the fu- 
ture 
‘During the eighteen years of Rotary’s 
‘Wonderful growth, certain basic truths have 
"shown their right to continued existence 
by reason of general acceptance by Rotarians 
and subsequent endorsement and approval 
by elected ‘delegates to International Con- 
ventions. They are designated as the Fun- 
damentals of Rotary. 

To make Rotary a great living power for 
Service it is apparent that the accepted 
Rotary doctrine expressed in these Rotary 
Fundamentals must be the common knowl- 
edge of all Rotarians. The Fundamentals 
of Rotary are, therefore, designated as the 
first item in the program for this year. 

Without desiring to anticipate the action 
of the Committee in delineating Rotary’s 
Fundamentals, may I direct your attention 
to the seven foundation stones of Rotary 
as I see them? They are as follows: 

The unique basis of membership. 

2. The compulsory attendance rule. 

3. The intensively developed friendships. 
‘co 4° The activities for the betterment of 
tlie individual member and his business. 
"5. The requirement that members strive 
for the betterment of the craft correspond- 
ing to their classification, particularly stress- 
ing higher standards ‘of business practice. 

6... The inspiration to effective but non- 
duplicative effort for the member’s home 
town, state and country, and, 


%; The high ideal and obligation of serv- 
ice to humanity. 





Foreworp To ITEM 2 

Rotary has been denominated a service 
organization, but we must keep clearly in 
mind that Rotary, originated by and for 
business men, must never forget whence it 
had its origin or the purpose for which it 
was created. In my humble opinion, the 
most insistent need of our time—and the 
most fruitful opportunity for Rotary to 
serve the world—is in the realm of busi- 
ness; service in the making of a happier, 
more cooperative, more contented, more 
kindly, more efficient, and more honorable 
business world. 

By this I do not mean that the service of 
Rotarians must be limited by this oppor- 
tunity. All services to business are but 
educating experiences preparing Rotarians 
for all kinds of community service and to 
all those overtones of service which appeal 
to our hearts and imagination. 

If we survey the world’s needs, desiring 
to perform a service in the realm of busi- 
ness and one to which no other organiza- 
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tion is exclusively committed, the broad 
avenue of service would direct us toward 
the goal of the betterment of business 
ethics. 

2. Business METHODS 


There are three phases to this section of 
the program: 


(a) The Individual Rotarian. The first 
stress in Business Methods is on those who 
are privileged to call themselves Rotarians. 
The individual Rotarian must be an ex- 
emplar of sound integrity, honorable busi- 
ness dealings, and one whose credit stand- 
ing (personal and business) is unquestioned. 
Rotary and reliability alliterate nicely as a 
slogan; reliability and Rotary must be 
synonomous. 


(b) The Rotarian’s Membership and 
Activity in Craft Organizations. While 
there is an obfigation on each Rotarian to 
use Rotary’s high ideals of business stand- 
ards, not as a mere height of aspiratic:, 
but actually as a working model of daily 
practice, such action does not absolve him 
from a further obligation, namely, the duty 
of carrying Rotary’s spirit of altruism and 
inspiration for higher business standards to 
his fellow craftsmen in the craft association 
corresponding with his classification in Ko- 
tary. Likewise, he should feel a responsi- 
bility, as a Rotarian, to work toward put- 
ting an end to low ideals and questionable 
craft practices. 


(c) Rotary’s Campaign for Codes of 
Standards of Correct practice. Every Ro- 
tarian in the world is drafted for active 
support of this great movement seeking to 
render a distinctive service to the business 
world. The interest in codes of standard 
of practice to be inspired by Rotarians— 
the actual writing or improving to be done 
by committees to be appointed by the offices 
of the various local, state, or provincial, and 
national business and professional associ- 
ations. The campaign for codes has been 
in progress for two years with conspicuous 
success and ever-increasing momentum and 
results. 

It is the duty of the International Com- 
mittee on Business Methods to prepare 
plans and establish contacts with clubs and 
individual Rotarians, so that the aims 
sought by Resolution No. 1, adopted at the 
St. Louis Convention, be achieved. 





3. Rotary SERVICE IN CoMMUNITY, STATE 
OR PROVINCE AND NATION 


Right and wrong in business dealings be- 
ing immutable the world over, Rotary’s 
purposeful plans for high business standards 
can be made a required activity of Rotarians 
in every nation in which Rotary exists. 
But this general fact does not hold true for 
the so-called “Community Services” which 
Rotary prompts. 

The 1917 Convention sought to establish 
certain community service precedents by 
means of a splendid Resolution, one of the 
provisions of which contained these words: 


“Rotary Clubs should continuously 
survey the field of community life, in 
order to ascertain community needs.” 


When these needs are ascertained, the 
Resolution then directs Rotary’s policy to- 
ward such needs. 

It is not possible for community service 
activities to be uniform for all cities, much 
less for different nations. Community sery- 
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ices which might be most valuable in the 
United States might be unnecessary, or cyen 
impracticable, in France or Japan; nor can 
it be reasoned that any one nation can (ore. 
see the endless varieties of service which a 
community survey in another nation wij] 
disclose. 


Rotary International Headquarters wij} 
therefore maintain a clearing house for ali 
ideas of community service which develop 
locally, by districts, or nationally. All such 
community service activities as are wide- 
spread will be studied, standardized and de. 
veloped. I refer particularly to such actiy- 
ities as Boys Work, Work for Crippled 
Children, etc. 


It should, however, be borne tn mind that 
such activities are only phases in the en- 
semble of Rotary community service. 


By Resolution No. 34, adopted at the St. 
Louis Convention— 


! ach individual Rotary Club has absolute 
autonomy in the selection of its objective 
activities. Rotary International may offer 
helpful suggestions to the clubs for the 
standardization of such objective activities 
as have already been widely demonstrated 
by many clubs to be worth while, but there 
shall be no compulsion on the club, nor 
shall any objective activities of any club be 
proscribed. No club shall allow any ob- 
jective activities to obscure the objects of 
Rotary as set forth in the Constitution of 
Rotary International, or jeopardize the pri- 
mary purposes for which a Rotary Club is 
organized. 


The development of general community 
service, in which Rotarians as individuals, 
exemplify good citizenship, and become 
actively identified with the civic, charitable 
or philanthropic, and commercial organiza- 
tions of the community, is the goal of this 
section of the program. 


To accomplish the purpose set forth in 
Resolution No. 2, the International Com- 
mittee on Boys’ Work will offer sugges- 
tions as to the appropriate activities of Ro- 
tarians in work for Boys in their respective 
communities. 


Rotarians should never lose sight of the 
problem of community service in its en- 
tirety, while enthusiastically working in an) 
one particular community service. 


4. Rorary—Woritp WIDE 


The goal under this topic is conservative, 
never-ceasing extension particularly in na- 
tions outside of the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


One of the problems of Rotary extension 
is to determine the proper method of passing 
the fundamentals of Rotary to all nations 
of the world and at the same time safe- 
guard them from change in new clubs. 


Rotary fundamentals represent the con 
sensus of opinion of all Rotarians as ex 
pressed through their representatives in 
Convention assembled. Each one is vita! 
to the successful onward march of the Ro- 
tary movement and wheresoever Interna- 
tional Rotary spreads, it must be a replica 
of the Rotary entity which embodies all of 
these fundamentals. 


Stated in another way, Rotary, as devel- 
oped through years of experience, as inter- 
preted and expressed by its members as- 
sembled in International Conventions, as 
prescribed by the Constitution of Rotary In- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Bronze Medals struck 
off for Lincoln Services 
at Springfield, Ill. 








This portrait is an en- 
largement from = an 
original small photo- 
graph of Lincoln made 
by Brady in Washing- 
ton on February 9, 
1864, and said by Rob- 
ert Todd Lincoln to 
be the best likeness of 
his father. It is the 
same portrait chosen 
by the United States 
Government to appear 
on its currency and 
postage stamps. The 
photograph is repro- 
duced by courtesy of 
the Chicago Historical 
Society. 























Rotary Memorial Tribute to Lincoln 


Visitors to Convention at Saint Louis Participate in Special Services 


Conducted by the Rotary Club of Springfeld, Ill., at Lincoln's Tomb 


BRAHAM LINCOLN stands 
as the greatest exemplar of 
the principle of “Service above 
Self.” Increasingly the world 

realizes this, and increasingly the world 
loves and honors the Great Emancipator, 
who belongs not alone to America but to 
all humanity and to all time. 

Springfield, Illinois, is the only city in 
the United States which Abraham Lin- 
coln called “home.” From that city, 
where he lived and worked, married and 
reared his family, and served his state, he 
went forth to this greatest service, serv- 
ice to his nation and to the world. To 
that city he was brought back for burial 
after death at the assassin’s hand. And 
there his tomb has become a shrine for 
the world, where hundreds of thousands 
of people from many climes come to pay 
homage. Last year alone, one hundred 
thousand people visited the tomb of Lin- 
coln. 

3ut one other spot in America draws 
such numbers of liberty-loving people, 
the tomb of Washington in classic Mount 
Vernon. The last resting place of the 
Father of his Country shares in revering 
interest with that of the Savior of his 
Country. 


By NELLIE BROWNE DUFF 


The Rotary Club of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, long ago recognized that the ideals 
of Rotary are the ideals of Lincoln. 
His name, to them, is inevitably linked 
with Rotary. To them he is a symbol 
of their great brotherhood, with its creed 
of service above self. 

And now they are presenting this 
linked thought of Lincoln and Rotary to 
the Rotarians of the world. A notable 
step in this direction was their invitation 
to all Rotarians, particularly those from 
other countries, journeying to the Inter- 
national Convention in Saint Louis in 
June, to visit Springfield, the home of 
Lincoln, and pause in tribute at his tomb. 
Past International President Russell F. 
Greiner, of Kansas City, declared that 
this step by the Springfield club is the 
beginning of world-wide recognition of 
Lincoln as “the greatest Rotarian of all 
time,” as President C. J. Doyle of the 
Springfield club characterized the great 
American in an address at the tomb dur- 
ing Rotary memorial services held there 
when hundreds of Rotarians attending 
the convention accepted this invitation. 

Concerning these services, the delegate 
from the Rotary Club of Auckland, New 


Zealand, who had traveled nine thousand 
miles to the convention, and from there 
to Springfield, and who was deeply af- 
fected by the tributes to Lincoln, said: 
“Long after many of the details of the 
convention in Saint Louis have faded 
from my mind, I will remember the 
Rotary services at Lincoln’s Tomb.” 


AST INTERNATIONAL PRESI- 

DENT GREINER, as deeply af- 
fected, expressed the hope that such 
an excursion to the tomb of Lincoln 
on the part of Rotarians could be 
made an annual event, and stated that 
if the Twentieth Anniversary Convention 
of Rotary should be held in Chicago in 
1925, as is entirely appropriate, he be- 
lieved that one day before the meeting 
of the International Convention should 
be set aside for a visit, especially by all 
over-the-seas delegates, to Springfield 
that they might pay tribute to Lincoln. 
Springfield Rotarians are hoping that 
this may be the case. 

The Springfield club planned and con- 
ducted “Open House” throughout the 
whole week of the convention in Saint 
Louis, with Saturday, June 23, especially 
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designated as Rotary Lincoln Day, to be 
marked by services at the tomb. 

Invitations were sent out in the name 
of the Springfield club to all Rotary 
clubs, inviting their delegates and friends 
to visit Springfield, the home of Lincoln, 
on their way to and from the convention, 
and especially on Lincoln Day. An op- 
portunity was given to President C. J. 
Doyle of the Springfield club to person- 
ally voice the invitation to the conven- 
tion at the Wednesday session in Saint 
Louis. The Springfield club also distrib- 
uted fifteen thousand brochures to Rota- 
rians attending the convention, setting 
forth the Lincoln interests of their city 
and bearing their invitation. 

Many hundreds of Rotarians and sev- 
eral clubs accepted this invitation. One 
such of these was the Joliet, Illinois, 
Rotary Club which visited Springfield 
accompanied by the Joliet High School 
band of sixty pieces, which took a promi- 
nent part in the services at the tomb. 
These exercises were featured by an ad- 
dress by President C. J. Doyle of the 
Springfield club, and the placing of a 
wreath on the sarcophagus of Lincoln 
by Illinois Senator Richard J. Barr, 
member of the Joliet club, in the name 
of the Joliet Rotary Club. 

Saturday, June 23, however, was the 
peak of the Lincoln pilgrimage. On this 
day Springfield Rota- 
rians, assisted by their 
ladies were hosts to a 
large and distinguished 
assemblage. Among the 
guests were Past Inter- 
national President Rus 
sell F. Greiner and his 
wife and daughter; Wil 
liam Holdsworth, dele- 
gate of the Auckland, 
New Zealand, club; W. 
H. Taylor and wife, 
delegate from the Owen 
Sound, Canada, club; 
Governor James M. 
White of the forty-first 
Illinois district of Ro- 
tary, and delegates from 
many _ states in the 
United States, from 
New York to California, 
and from Minnesota to 
Texas. 


HE events of the day 

included luncheon at 
noon in one of the beau- 
tiful parks of the city, 
services at the tomb in 
the afternoon, and an in 
formal reception at the 
Illini Country Club in 
the evening, this latter 
event being entirely in 
the hands of the Spring- 
field Rotary ladies. On 
this occasion, closing the 
day’s activities, an im- 

“ 


pressive ire piece was 


lighted on the Country Club lawn, pro- 
claiming in letters of blue and white fire, 
“Welcome Rotary.” 

The beautiful Sangamon Club in 
Springfield, the “Lincoln Room” of 
which is famous, was Rotary headquar- 
ters all week, and here on Saturday the 
visitors were received. The silk flags 
of all the countries where Rotary flour- 
ishes adorned the Lincoln room. All 
visitors were presented with a Spring- 
field Rotary souvenir in the form of a 
medal especially cast in bronze with one 
of the favorite likenesses of Lincoln on 
one side and the International Rotary 
emblem on the other. 

The luncheon at noon was served on 
the picnic ground of beautiful Washing- 
ton Park. An interesting program was 
presented. President Doyle, chairman, 
called upon State Superintendent of In- 
struction Francis G. Blair of Illinois, a 
Rotarian, who presented Former Gover- 
nor and now Congressman-at-Large from 
Illinois Richard Yates to give the address 
of welcome. Governor Yates is a mem- 
ber of the Springfield Rotary Club and 
the son of the famous War Governor of 
Illinois, Governor “Dick” Yates, who 
was a close friend of President Lincoln. 

A response to the address of welcome 
was made by Past International Presi- 








Lincoln’s Tomb—Springfield, Ill. 


dent Russell F. Greiner, who dwelt 
upon the appropriateness of the occasion 
Further responses were made by Dele. 
gate Holdsworth of New Zealand and 
by James M. White of Champaign, [)\i- 
nois, governor of the forty-first Rotary 
district. 


N his response Rotarian Holdswort! 

said: 

“I count it a privilege more dear 
me than I can express to be invited to 
this city, the home of Abraham Linco); 
The study of his life was always ve: 
interesting to me from the time I was 
a boy, and I admired him especiall, 
among the men whom this country called 
to be its presidents. His influence and 
character went beyond the borders of 
this country—they extended to all the 
world. It was he who first advanced the 
principles upon which Rotary is founded 
It is a great pleasure to be entertained 
by the Rotarians of his city, who have 
so truly caught the spirit of Lincoln.” 

At the conclusion of this program a 
parade was arranged from the park 
through the city and thence to Oak Ridge 


cemetery, one of the most beautiful 
cemeteries in the United States. Here 
the tomb of Lincoln stands. And here 


the Springfield Rotary club conducted 
impressive Rotary Memorial services. 
It is difficult to imag- 
ine a scene more beauti- 
ful, more reverence in- 
spiring. A perfectly fine 
day, with a_ cloudless 
blue sky above, _ tall 
green-leaved trees tow- 
ering about the high 
shaft of the monument, 
and the green-carpeted 
terraces upon which the 
tomb rests, all provided 
a setting which im- 
pressed those assembled 
as a truly fitting place 
for homage to the mar- 
tyred Man of the Ages 
who lay within the tomb. 
On the terraces the 
Rotarians and their 
ladies gathered, and 
listened to two fitting ad- 
dresses. The first, “A 
Rotary Tribute to Lin- 
coln,.” was delivered by 
President Cornelius J. 
Doyle of the Springfield 
club, and the second, 
“Rotary in Memoriam,” 
was given by Rev. Eu- 


clid B. Rogers, D.D., 
white haired, venerable 
and beloved’ Rotarian 


minister of the Spring- 
field club. 

“To you who gather 
here today this ceremony 
must seem most appro- 
priate,” said President 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Under the Direction of William C. Bamburgh 
General Sales and Advertising Manager, Drake Brothers Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Modern Business Management 


Vactory Storekeeping —the Control and 
Storage of Materials, by Henry H. Far- 
quhar. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1922. Pp. 182; forms; index. 


Closing the Sale—by J. C. Aspley. Chi- 
cago: Dartnell Corporation, 1922. Pp. 
125. j 

Bank Credit and Agriculture—Under the 
National and Federal Reserve Banking 
Systems, by Ivan Wright. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1922. Pp. 
340; maps; charts; forms; index. 

The Management of the Sales Organization 
—by Frederic A. Russell. McGraw-Hill 
300k Co., 1922. Pp. 227; index. 

Problems in Export Management—by 
Harry R. Tosdal. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co., 1922. Pp. 702; index. 

Retail Store Management Problems—by 
Donald Kirk David. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co., 1922. Pp. 1050; bibliogra- 
phies; index. 

The Science of Purchasing—by Heien Hy- 
sell. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1922. Pp. 261; index. 

Principles of Marketing—by Alfred C. 
Clark. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. 570; maps; charts; index. 

Business Ownership Organization—by 
Archibald H. Stockder. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co, 1922. Pp. 612; 
charts; tables; index. 

Trade Association Activities and the Law— 
by Franklin D. Jones. New York: Mc- 
yells Book Co., 1922. Pp. 360; in- 
ex, 





ROM every angle the microscopes 

of specialists and students are be- 

ing turned on business affairs and 
problems. A year’s output of the presses 
nearly exhausts the reviewer, but a fair 
choice of those works of outstanding 
quality and sanity warrants the observa- 
tion that never in commercial history 
was there greater opportunity for the 
ambitious mind to acquire acumen and 
wisdom, 

Of the winter’s output we choose the 
above list of books as worthy of the 
business library. 

Henry H. Farquhar has given excel- 
lent advice on the maintenance of stores 
in factories and wholesale establish- 
ments. It is clearly written, sound in 
principle and suggests methods which 
can be successfully applied. A classi- 
fication of materials is provided, and 
accounting and checking systems are de- 
scribed. The author, a consulting man- 


agement engineer has given his best 
thought to this work. 

From the enormous variety of flexi- 
ble methods for handling the final mo- 
ments of a sale Mr. Aspley has chosen 
some which may offer suggestions to any 
salesman and which may be made suc- 
cessful through practice and variation. 
The effort, at the present time, is to 
equip the salesman to be automatically 
sure of his procedure in every sale. 
That is an impossibility; yet there may 
be many suitable suggestions to enlighten 
the temperamental minds of salesmen 
whom unsuccessful effort has left bereft 
of methods. The work is well-devised 
and clearly stated. 

Since agricultural distribution - still 
holds a leading place in American in- 
dustry any book on farm credits has a 
distinctive place in that branch of comi- 
merce. This work by Professor Wright, 
who has charge of agriculturai econom- 
ics at the University of Illinois, treats of 
the entire system laid down under the 
Federal Reserve banking scheme. The 
book, therefore, is essential to those in 
the banking business, and to those who 
wish to understand the methods used by 
banks in financing the handling of the 
country’s crops. 

The personal aspect of sales manage- 
ment is treated in a work compiled by 
Frederic A. Russell—a work needed in 
many business procedures and desirable 
for the direction of assistant sales man- 
agers and others. The busy sales man- 
ager will find this book of unusual value, 
it will give him new aspects to analyze 
and new ideas for the direction of his 
subordinates. It is well written, and 
provides a variety of suggestions from 
which specific details may be selected. 

Professor Tosdal of Harvard has also 
compiled a work’of great importance to 
students of foreign trade, in his collec- 
tion of problems, which, through close 
examination, will enlighten those inter- 
ested in such matters. The work is ex- 
haustive—unless used carefully it will 
also exhaust the student for there is 
hardly an important point left un- 
touched. We recommend its use in for- 
eign-trade offices as well as by begin- 
ers in export business. 

A work of similar nature, though deal- 


ing with the problems of store manage- 
ment instead of those of foreign trade, 
has been prepared by Donald Kirk Da 
vid. We recommend this book for such 
analysis and mental gymnastics as may 
serve to recuperate the mind of the man- 
ager or owner of a store. He will fina 
therein many problems similar to those 
which arise daily in connection with his 
business. 

Miss Hysell presents an important 
contribution to business literature. The 
art of selling has received the greatest 
attcntion from business specialists dur- 
ing the past ten years—and it has 
seemed a long time before the art ot 
buying should receive its due portion of 
this interest. Business psychology, how- 
ever, has developed the underlying atti- 
tude toward buying and selling, that the 
buyer is interested in selling and vice 
versa, to such a degree that proper at 
tention is being given to buying ability. 
Out of thé advanced knowledge of both 
parties to a sale will probably materialize 
the development of a science of buying 
which will help commerce in many ways. 

Miss Hysell has contributed much to 
what is already recorded about purchas- 
ing and gives the work due consideration 
blended with admirable reserve. We 
recommend the work to all sales manag- 
ers—the purchasing agents will quickly 
learn of its existence! 

The works on marketing agricultural 
products will eventually constitute a 
good-sized library. Many new angles 
are treated in the latest work on this 
subject by Professor Clark. The ma- 
jority of professorial books have not the 
practicability which characterizes this 
volume. He treats of the latest impor- 
tant aspects of marketing caused by the 
growth of cooperative methods; he deals 
fairly with the subject of price-making 
and maintenance; and he pays ample at- 
tention to retail merchandising. We rec- 
ommend the book for general use in busi- 
ness libraries and particularly for the 
correction of the many perverted views 
likely to be formed through journalistic 
influence. 

Every detail of business organization, 
partnership, and corporation, is admir 
ably defined by Archibald H. Stockder. 

(Continucd on page 60.) 
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Sports—And Wars 


T would be interesting to study the sales reports of the 

sporting-goods houses for the last few hundred years— 
to see how many people are now availing themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the public parks—to note how 
many sports which were once the monopoly of the rich, 
have been brought within the reach of practically all through 
community effort. More than this, it would be still more 
interesting if we could tell to what extent the public peace 
and prosperity have been promoted through the spirit of 
sportsmanship and the health which this co-operation has 
brought about. And it would be most fascinating of all if 
we could clearly foresee the time when we shall expend 
as much energy and money on building up the health of 
the nations as we have spent on destroying human bodies 
in wars—if we could foresee the time when we shall spend 
as much for the education of human minds as we lost 
through the clouding or destruction of keen intellects dur- 


ing wars. 


Optical Illusions 
NE of the most interesting chapters in the average 
textbook on psychology is that devoted to the subject 
of optical illusions. The psychologist cites instance after 
instance in which we either see things that do not exist, or 
see existing things in forms which they do not possess. 
He shows us how the railway tracks seem to converge 
at a distance—though we know they do not; how a line 
intersecting parallel lines seems to diverge from its path; 
how a picture which might illustrate two different things 
will be interpreted as illustrating the one most harmonious 
to our current thought. All of these optical illusions are 
due to either the actual physical construction of the eye, 
or to our tendency to actually see the things we want 
to see, or the things that are easiest to see. 
3ut more interesting—and more dangerous—are those 
illusions which we see through our mind’s eye—the things 
we perceive in life because we hope to perceive them. 
Such mental illusions are often a psychological myopia— 
as when some scandal-monger wishing to find more evil 
in the world than actually exists, puts a wrongful construc- 
tion on some innocent act. 

To this form of mental aberration we are indebted for 
the many idiotic censorships, which periodically disturb 
the public in general and the creative artist in particular. 
To this we owe most of the intolerance, bigotry and preju- 
dice which infects the world. 

In the physical world we learn to interpret what 
we see through our experience—to accommodate our 
visions to our actual knowledge. When we shall have 
learned to do the same with our mental visions this world 


will be an easier place to live ine: If we can but learn to 
be as blind to the faults of others as we are to our own— 
to exercise that charity and forbearance which we hope to 
receive from others—many of our fearsome wraiths will 
vanish as the morning mist fades before the rising sun. 
If we really seek for fellowship we shall not perceive idio- 
syncracies—if we are bent on doing good we can excuse 
some minor flaws. It was truly said, “Love is not love 
that alters when it alteration finds.” 


The Words—But Not the Tune 


NYONE who has ever tried to launch some project has 

encountered the individual whose enthusiasm is con- 
fined to premature explosions. Give him an idea and im- 
mediately he tells you how good it is and how it should 
be universally adopted, but—when it comes to assisting in 
the actual work necessary to make that idea effective you 
will look for your former enthusiast—and you will look in 
vain. Such men remind us of a story about Mark Twain. 

Mark was one of the “fussiest” shavers who ever tried 
the soul of a barber. Usually he preferred to shave him- 
self, and his preparations were most elaborate—in fact it 
was almost a ritual with him. On one occasion Mark had 
gone through all the preliminary motions, he had whetted 
his razor to a fine edge and was ready to start shaving— 
when the bathroom door swung open, hitting his elbow, 
and that perfectly sharpened blade clattered upon the 
marble washstand. 

Mark picked it up, surveyed the half-inch nick in 
what had been a perfect blade, then with painstaking ex- 
actitude he began softly to define the past, present, and 
probable future history of that razor with a wealth of 
vocabulary gained by long wandering through Western 
mines and.camps. As he concluded his peroration, the 
door opened again and his wife stepped in. With a re- 
proachful glance she proceeded to read to him his recent 
remarks which she had taken down verbatim from her 
place on the other side of the door! Mark listened pa- 
tiently until she finished, then with a characteristic twinkle 
in his eye, observed, “Well, my dear, you’ve got the words 
pretty nearly right, and I think I can teach you the tune!” 

Some of us are fortunate enough to have complete 
control of our emotions in the little incongruities of daily 
life—but whether or not we feel that Mark should have 
restrained his feelings, we can at least agree with him as 
to the necessity of getting both the words and the tune. 
For there are many men who can render lip-service— 
either in Rotary or any other undertaking—but the world 
needs men who can also get the tune, who can interpret 
and exemplify the underlying spirit of civic and social 
activities, not merely talk about them. 
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(NFORMES CONCISOS DE LO QUE SE 
HACE EN EL MUNDO ROTARIANO 


Asuntos importantes para la informacién de los socios de los Rotary 
Clubs en paises de habla espafiola. Hay mas de 1,400 Rotary Clubs y 
unos 90,000 Rotarios en los varios continentes del mundo. 








L. Rotario Guy Gundaker, que 
acaba de ser elegido Presidente 
del Rotary International, naci6 
en Lancaster, Pensilvania, de 

cendencia inglesa, y se desarroll6 en 
‘ladelfia donde se dedico a la pedagogia ; 
izo un viaje de peregrinacion (a pié) 
or las islas britanicas; se gradud en la 
‘niversidad de Cornell y regreso a Fila- 
lelfia donde fué director de escuela 
1uevamente—todo antes de tener 25 afios 
le edad. Curs6 estudios especiales en la 
Universidad de Pensilvania; escribio 
para la prensa y se recibid de abogado. 
Mientras se dedicaba a practicar la 
abogacia, falleciéd su suegro, quien poseia 
un grupo de restaurantes muy conocidos 
por todos los filadelfianos, y famosos en 
todo el pais por el nombre de la casa de 
Kugler, lo cual fué heredado por 
Gundaker y su cufiado. 
Gundaker entro en el 
restaurante con mucho teson y empefio, 
y de dia en dia la fama de los restau- 
rantes de Kugler fué aumentando. Puso 
el principio de servicio—que el cliente 
tenia siempre razoOn—como lema de su 
negocio. Entr6é en el Club Rotario de 
Filadelfia cuando éste se organizO en 
1910, y siempre ha sido, o bien un 
miembro de cualquier comité o vice- 
presidente. Fué auxiliar del macero en 
{a convencion internacional en Houston, 


id 


: 


negocio de 


Texas; fué presidente del Comité del 
programa en la convencion internacional 
en San Francisco; presidente del Comité 
sobre filosofia y educacion en 1915-16; 
segundo vicepresidente internacional en 
1916-17; presidente del Comité de pub- 
licidad en 1919-20, y, de nuevo, en 1920- 
21; presidente del Comité general que 
tenia a cargo los programas de los clubs 
rotarios en 1920-21; y fué también presi- 
dente del primer Comité internacional 
sobre métodos de negocios en 1921-22, 
continuando como un miembro_ del 
Comité internacional de 
negocios en 1922-23. 
Durante 1922-23, el Rotario Gundaker 
inauguro el programa de utilizar Ro- 
tarios en las asociaciones commerciales 
y profesionales de la nacion, para llevar 
la adopcion de los cédigos que habrian 
norma en las practicas 


métodos de 


de servir de 
morales de tales asociaciones; y a fin de 
probar que él practicaba lo que estaba 
predicando, llev6 a cabo la adopcidén de 
un codigo de éticas en la Asociascion 
Nacional de Restaurantes de la cual era 
presidente y del consejo ejecutivo de la 
cual queda como miembro activo. 


En la convencion de rotarios que tuvo 
lugar en San Luis el mes pasado, se voto 
que durante esto afio Rotary Interna- 
tional deberia dedicar su atencion prefer- 











ente al trabajo de mejorar los métodos 
de negocios, que se ha desarrollado tanto 
el ano pasado. El Comité sobre los 
métodos en negocios procurara animar a 
los hombres de negocios a_ estudiar 
métodos que tiendan a 


practicas comerciales, tanto las relaciones 


mejorar las 


entre hombres de negocios como las entre 
estos mismos y sus empleados. 
Subsidario a éste, sera el trabajo en 
pro de los jovenes, esto es, la ensefianza 
o entrenamiento de la juventud de tal 
manera que se pueda inculear en ellos 
los principios de la 
modo que cuando sean 


Regla de Oro y 
del servicio, de 
mayores estén equipados con bases para 
practicas honradas en lo negocios. 

Kl Comité de Educacion  pondra 
tambien su ayudando a 
preparar articulos y 
quen el punto de mira del Rotary sobre 


cooperacion 
folletos que expli 


estos asuntos. 
La labor que se pretende llevar a cabo 
entrante, también tiende a 


constante crecimiento de 


el ano 
establecer un 
Rotary en todo el mundo. 
el Comité de Extension estudiara todos 


los paises para ver si es posible formar 


Para este fin, 


mas Clubs Rotarios en ellos. 
El presidente electo recientemente, el 
ha nombrado 


Rotario Guy Gundaker, 


varios comités, y durante la semana en 


(Véase pagina 59) 





Rotarios del Rotary Club de Cienfuegos que assistieron a la Convencion de San Luis accompafados de sus esposas y otras damas. 
El centro de la fotogiafia lo ocupa la sefiora del Director Ralph Bristol, que asistio en union de su esposo a las Conferencias del 
Distrito 25, que tuvieron lugar en Santiago de Cuba. 
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NOTES BREVES SUR CE QU’ON FAIT 
DANS LE MONDE ROTARIEN 


Ecrites surtcut pour les Rotariens de la France y des Provinces 


du Canada ow lon parle frangais. 


Il y a plus de 1,400 Rotary 


Clubs et presque 90,000 Rotariens sur tous les continents du monde 








GUY GUNDAKER, qui 
vient d’étre élu Président de 
Rotary International, naquit 
a Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
de parents anglais, et fut élevé a Phila- 
delphia, ot il enseigna. Pendant sa 
jeunesse il parcourut les Iles Britan- 
niques et aprés qu'il fut gradué de 1’Uni- 
versite de Cornell il revint a Philadel- 
phia, ot il devint le directeur d’une 
école—et ceci avant méme d’avoir atteint 
l’age de vingt-cinqg ans. II suivit des 
cours spéciaux a |’Univérsité de Penn- 
sylvania, écrivit pour les journeaux, fit 
des études de droit et fut admis au 
barreau. Pendant ce temps, son beau- 
pére mourut, lui laissant, ainsi qu’a son 
beau-frere, un groupe de restaurants bien 
connus de tous les Philadelphiens. 

M. Gundaker reprit ces restaurants, 
se donnant coeur et ame a sa nouvelle 
Restaurants 
Kugler devinrent des plus réputés. II 


carri€re, et  bientot les 
ft du principe de service—qui veut que 
le client ait toujours raison—la_ régle 
de sa conduite dans les affaires. Sitét 
apres |’ organisation du Rotary Club de 
Philadelphia, en 1910, il devint un 
membre de ce club et, depuis 1911, il ne 
cessa d’étre soit membre actif d’un 
Comité actif ou Vice-Président, soit 
Président ou Directeur de son club. I! 
fut Sous-Massier a la Convention Inter- 
nationale de Houston, Texas; Président 
du Comité de Programme a la Convention 
Internationale de San Francisco; Prési- 
dent du Comité de Philosophie et Edu- 
cation en 1915-16; Second Vice-Prési- 
dent du Comité de Philosophie et Educa- 
tion en 1915-16; Second Vice-Président 
du Comité de Publicité en 1919-20 et 
aussi en 1920-21; Président du Comité 
chargé de _ l’établissement des _pro- 
grammes pour les Rotary Clubs en 1920- 
21; Président du Premier Comité Inter- 
national des Méthodes dans les Affaires 
en 1921-22; et enfin Membre du Comité 
International des Méthodes dans _ les 
Affaires en 1922-23. 

Le Rotarian Gundaker fut le premier 
a proposer d’avoir recours aux Rotariens 
dans le monde commercial et a ceux 
faisant partie d’associations profession- 
nelles pour amener ces associations a 
adopter des codes uniformes des régles 
éthiques, prouvant de cette fagon qu'il 
mettait en pratique ce qu'il s’efforgait 
d’enseigner a ce sujet dans 1’Association 
Nationale des Restaurants, dont il était 
l’un des Présidents et dont il est mainte- 
nant Membre du Comité Exécutif. 


Les Rotariens présents a la Quator- 
ziéme Convention de Rotary  Inter- 
national, qui fut célébrée a St. Louis du 
18 au 22 juin 1923, apres avoir 
soigneusement étudié les divers domaines 
de l’activité rotarienne, décidérent que 
durant l’année qui vient de commencer, 
Rotary International devrait vouer une 
attention toute spéciale a la “Maniére de 
traiter les Affaires” et au “Développe- 
ment des Jeunes Gens.” C'est précisé- 
ment parce que Rotary International se 
rend trop bien compte de 1l’importance 
de cette question qu'il désire faire tous 
ses efforts pour encourager l'étude et 
l’adoption de nouvelles relations commer- 
ciales ayant pour base Jléquité et 
l’honnéteté entre les hommes d'affaires 
et entre patrons et employés. Et c’est 
pour assurer l’établissement perpétuel des 
principes éthiques dans les relations 
commerciales que Rotary International 
veille a l'éducation des jeunes gens, car 
ils sont les hommes d'affaires de demain 
en qui Rotary place tout son espoir. 

Le Comité d’Education aide Rotary 
International par la publication d’articles 
et pamphlets sur les  principes et 
aspirations rotariens. Le programme de 


cette année prévoit l’extension de Rotary 
dans le monde entier, et c’est dans le but 
de propager rapidement le mouvement 
rotarien qu’un comité appelé le “‘Comité 
d’Extension” a été organisé. 

Le nouveau Président de Rotary Inter- 





Charles A. Smith, de Birmingham, Angle- 
terre. Vice-President de I’ “Association In- 
ternationale Rotary pour les Iles Britan- 
niques et l’'Irlande,” et membre du Comite 
International d’Extension. 


national, Mr. Guy Gundaker, a convoqué 
les différents comités et la semaine pen- 
dant laquelle cette publication de Rotary 
sera sous presse, ces comités s¢ 
réuniront a Chicago afin de préparer le 
plan de travail pour 1923-24 et de le 
soumettre au Conseil d’Administration 
qui sera également en session a Chicago 
a la méme €poque. 


ENDANT la semaine commencant le 

22 juillet, les Gouverneurs des quar- 
ante et un Districts rotariens et tons les 
délégués des clubs non encore réunis en 
districts qui se trouvent a Chicago, assis- 
teront a ce que i’cn appelle 1’ “Assemblée 
du Conseil International.” A _ cette 
assemblée, les plans élaborés par les 
différents comités et approuvés par le 
Conseil d’Administration seront expli- 
qués aux Gouverneurs de Districts et 
a tous ceux qui seront présents. Ceux- 
ci seront également instruits dans la 
maniére dont ces plans doivent étre 
suivis. A leur retour, les Gouverneurs 
réuniront les Présidents et les Secré- 
taires des clubs de leurs districts 
respectifs et les mettront au courant de 
la fagon dont les clubs doivent prendre 
part dans l’execution des plans de travail 
pour l’année en cours. 


La Quatorzieme Convention Annuelle 
de Rotary International, célebrée a St. 
Louis, a été heureuse d’avoir comme con- 
vive a l’une de ses sessions le Président 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Le Prési- 
dent, aprés avoir parlé longuement, ter- 
mina son discours comme suit: 


“Oh, con fréres Rotariens, ce n’est pas 
seulement en développant votre ideal que 
vous rendez service, mais aussi en met- 
tant en pratique votre idéal. Ce dont le 
monde a besoin aujourd’hui, beaucoup 
plus que de n’importe quoi d’autre, est de 
comprendre que seul le service est a 
méme d’amener la restauration aprés le 
tumulte de la guerre mondiale. Si nous 
parvenons tous a nous habituer au serv- 
ice, au service illimité, au service hon- 
néte, au service fructueux, et prendre en 
considération tout ce que l’humanité doit 
faire dans le but d’assurer le rétablisse- 
ment de toutes choses, nous, verrons alors 
un néuvel ordre social se dégager du 
grand abattement, du découragement et 
de la détresse du monde; et j'aime croire 
qu’un jour je verrai en téte les emblémes 
de Rotary, parce que vous, les Rotariens, 
avez joué votre grand role en rendant le 
service, l’un des plus beaux sacrifices de 
l’humanité, digne de ce qu‘il est.” 
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HERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


Present Roosevelt Portrait 
to Every School 

PoRTLAND, OrEGON.—Due to the activi- 
ties of Portland Rotary every local 
school now owns a portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The American Defense Soci- 
ety agreed to furnish the pictures, pro- 
vided that the pictures were framed and 
hung in the city schools. A Rotary com- 
mittee was appointed to carry out the 
plan and a meeting was held with the 
school principals. 

To give the pupils a personal interest 
in the matter it was suggested that they 
be allowed to subscribe to the purchase 
of the frames, their contributions not to 
exceed 5 cents each. This plan was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and in some 
schools three or four pictures were de- 
manded., 

Because May Ist is the day on which 
demonstrations against the government 
are frequently staged, that day was se- 
lected for the presentation of the pic- 
tures. The club arranged a patriotic 
program for each school and furnished 
a good speaker. Some forty of these 
speakers were Rotarians and the balance 
were prominent men of the city. Prob- 





This picture was taken at the installation meeting of the Rotary Club of Christiansburg, Va. The charter meeting was attended by 165 
guests, including representatives of the Roanoke, Radford, and Pulaski clubs. 
District, presented the charter, and President Tom Johnson of the new club made a suitable response on behalf of the local Rotarians. 
In the first row are, left to right: Lynn Dickerson, president, Radford Rotary Club; Joe Turner, then chairman of the Rotary Educa- 
tional Committee; Tom Johnston, president, Christiansburg Rotary Club; Roger Moore, past governor, Thirty-seventh District; James 
Frantz, special representative, who organized the new club, of Roanoke; behind Rotarian Frantz to the left is Charles Smith, president, 


ably no event since the war has stirred 
local patriotism more than this affair in 
which more than seventy men were 
speaking on the same day at various 
points on Roosevelt and the things he 
represented. 


Exchange of Flags Is 
Luncheon Feature 

New York, N. Y.—At a recent lunch 
eon of New York Rotary, American flags 
were presented to the Rotary Clubs of 
Mexico City and Wellington, New Zea 
iand. Francisco Cordurier, secretary of 
the Mexico City club, replying to the 
greetings of Alexander Potter of New 
York, read a letter of appreciation from 
the president of the Mexico City club; 
but Rotarian C. J. B. Norwood of Wel 
lington sprang a surprise by presenting 
the New York club with the New Zea 
land flag with its Union Jack and South 
ern Cross. 

The same luncheon was marked by the 
presentation of a testimonial on behali 
of the Logan, Utah, club to Lieut. Russell 
L. Maughan “dawn to dusk” aviator; and 
by an address given by Arthur Chadwick, 
past president of the London, England, 
club. 


Give Picnic for Children 
of Fallen Soldiers 

CarpIFF, WALEs.—Fourteen chara- 
banes and motor cars were used to con 
vey 620 children of those who gave their 
lives in the World War to Tredegar 
Park for an outing arranged by the local 
Rotary club with the cooperation of 
Lord Tredegar. The children were con- 
veyed from 43 schools via the City Hall, 
and on arrival at Tredegar Park races 
and games were arranged. The children 
then swiftly disposed of tea and were 
waited upon by the Rotarians and theii 
ladies. The carrying out of this arrange 
ment created much enthusiasm not only 
among the children but also among the 
Rotarians. 


“Back-to-School” Campaign 
Has Fine Results 

Gotpsporo, N. C.—As the result of the 
efforts of the local Rotarians, a survey 
showed that every boy and girl in the 
seventh grades of Goldsboro schools is 
planning to return to school next fall 
This unprecedented result was secured in 
many ways. Prizes were offered for the 
best essays on “Why every American 


boy should have at least a high-school 





Roger Moore, outgoing governor of the Thirty-seventh 


Roanoke Rotary Club; and behind Rotarian Dickerson is W. W. Chaffin, president, Pulaski Rotary Club, 
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Every Day” 
AUCKLAND, N. 
A recent issue of 
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Some of the Rotarians and guests at the installation meeting of the Utrecht, Holland, Rotary Club. This 
club, the second one to be organized in Holland, was organized by Fred Warren Teele, special commis- 


sioner of Rotary International. 


education.” Then there was “Rotary 
Day” when the teachers and the Rota- 
rians cooperated to stress the importance 
of higher education. But no less inter- 
esting and explanatory is this extract 
letter of a 
“Perhaps the 


from the grammar-school 


principal : most notable 
achievement of your year’s work, as re- 
gards the boys, is the fact that the boys 
themselves are beginning to realize the 
sincerity of Rotary’s interest. They can- 
not understand this interest, but they are 
beginning to believe in it, and this is 
doing much to develop and increase their 
self-respect.” 


Give Annual Banquet 
for Graduates 


RAYMOND, WasH.—The Raymond Ro- 
tory Club recently gave its annual ban- 
quet to the graduates of local grade and 
high schools. A similar banquet is given 
each year under the supervision of the 
Boys’ Work Committee and does much 
to influence the boys to continue their 
education. Each boy is given an oppor- 
tunity to tell of his ambitions and if he 
is unable to realize them he is given 
whatever aid the club can furnish. 


Graduates Appreciate Interest 
in Their Future 

VINELAND, N. J.—The local Rotary 
Club recently tendered the yearly ban- 
quest to high-school graduates. The 
graduating class later reciprocated and 
entertained the club. Spirited singing by 
the Rotarians was outclassed by the 
school yells of the boys, and both busi- 
ness men and graduates thoroughly en- 
joyed the opportunity to exhange views. 
The Vineland club is also helping a 
young man through college and is provid- 
ing hospital aid for a little crippled girl. 
Give Trophies for 
School Athletics 

NEWBURYPORT, MAss.—At a recent 
meeting of the Newburyport Rotary 


Club, the director of physical education 
in the public schools asked for the coop- 
eration of the Rotarians in making an 
out-door meet of the school children a 
success. The club 


tary Club—What 
what are its aims 
objects, who are ent 
to membership? 
doubt the publicity given to the 
parture of our Convention Party 
aroused interest. 

“Tf any member will look up the 
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donated money for 
prizes for the va- 
rious events and a 
shield for the school 
winning the most 
points. This shield 
will bear a suitable 
inscription and will 
be competed for 
each year by the 
schools. 


Crippled Children 
Take Honors 


Port Huron, 
Micu. — Twelve 
young people keen 
of mind, but crippled 
in body, recently 
demonstrated at Oka- 
wana camp what per- 
sistence and enthu- 
siasm supplemented 
by kindly teaching 
can accomplish, as 
they received their 
eighth-grade gradu- 
ation diplomas. The 
local Rotarians who 
are the “big broth- 
ers” of the camp 
congratulated t he 
graduates on their 
achievement and on 
the fine program of 
music and_ speech 
which they had 
furnished. It is 
hoped that arrange- 
ments can be made 











The Everglades of Florida, long known as “the last unexplored 
frontier,” has, finally been crossed by a “flivver” expedition of 
twenty-five members headed by Ora E. Chapin (left) and Charles 
H. Hunt (right). Ora is a past president of the Fort Myers 
Rotary Club and Hunt is a scout from Estero. The party traveled 
for nearly three weeks through swamps and cypress forest, and 
their tractor was kept busy hauling cars out of bogs. They were 
lost for 24 hours and aeroplane expeditions were sent to the rescue, 
but the timely discovery of an old surveyor’s stake set them on 
the trail again. This expedition has demonstrated the practica- 
bility of the proposed Tamiami National Trail, which will cut 
through the Everglades and open up much valuable land for 
cultivation. 
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r. he will find 
n the answer 


the above 
s, under the 
ng of ‘Ben- 


aking the 
intance of 
you ought to 


ow what is the 

ry Club doing 
these lines? 
question is one 
each member 
answer for 
iself—What are 

u doing? How 
ny Rotarian calls 
ve you made? 
ave you ever 
lled at our office, 
ur office — the 
ecretary’s office? 
he answer, as far 
s you are con- 
cerned, is the an- 
swer you can give 











to these queries. 


“Tf all Rotarians The waiting-room of the dental dispensary in Matanzas, Cuba. 











~% 





‘As 





This dispensary, the first of its kind in Cuba, 


will make at least was established in 1918 by Dr. Antonio Recasens, who was last year president of the Rotary Club of Matanzas. 


ne Rotary call per 


This memorial tablet has been placed at the grave of 
Francis Scott Key. At the first conference of the Thirty- 
fourth District, held at Frederick, Md., last March, the 
tablet was dedicated to the memory of the author of the 
American national anthem. The presentation address at 
that time was made by District Governor George F. Lumb, 
and Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland, responded 
on behalf of his state. 





day—not to sell or buy 
but just to know your fel- 
low-members — there will 
be no difficulty in justify- 
ing our claim of ‘Service 
Above Self’. Don’t be 
content with the other fel- 
low’s opinion of the other 
fellow, but call and find 
out for yourself. There 
are plenty of members 
who daily give service that 
their fellow-members 
know nothing of. Make 
it an obligation to call on 
a fellow-member every 
day—pick out one you 
don’t know each day until 
you know them all—you 
will find them more than 
ready to meet you half- 


“Bread Cast Upon 
the Waters—” 


Seymour, Inp. — June 
llth was a red-letter day 
in the history of the Sey- 
mour Rotary club. Tip 
Blish entertained the mem- 
bers at a sunset luncheon 
at the Country Club. The 
speaker of the evening was 
Harry Marsh of Evans- 
ville, Ind., who gave a 
very instructive talk on 
“The Rogue’s Gallery in 
Business. ’ 

At the close of the ad- 


Throughout its existence the dispensary has received the support of the local Rotarians. 


dress, the club was impressed with the 
visible results of an international friend 
ship which originated several years ago 
when Tip’ Blish was on a pilgrimage to 
Europe, and became acquainted with An 
ton Verkade, of Amsterdam, Holland. Mr. 
Verkade returned the visit four years 
ago and Tip presented him to Seymou: 
Rotary as his guest. Verkade was so 
favorably impressed with the idea of 
Rotary that immediately on his return to 
Holland, he started to organize the Ro 
tary Club of Amsterdam. Rotarian 
Verkade, now president of the Amster 
dam club, was again the guest of the 
Seymour club at this sunset luncheon 
and it seemed appropriate that there 
should be some visible token of the 
friendship between the two clubs. 
Therefore, in commemoration of the 
founding of the first Rotary club in Hol 
land, John Shields, on behalf of the Sey- 
mour club, presented Anton with a 
Rotary emblem bearing the inscription, 
“Amsterdam-Seymour, indissolubly 
linked together.” 


Boys’ Essays Shou 
“What's Wrong in This Picture?” 
Concorp, N. H.—In an effort to find 
out from the boys themselves what 
they consider the greatest needs of boys’ 
life in Concord, the Rotary club recently 
conducted an essay contest, the subject 
of the essays being “Needs of Boys’ Life 
in Our Community.” Nine essays were 
submitted to the boys’ work committee of 
the club, and a cash prize was awarded 
for the best essay. Practically all the 
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boys stressed the 
need of the new 
high school, more 
play- 
and a 


adequate 
grounds, 
suitable swim- 
ming place. 
Others advocated 
greater moral 
support of adults 
in fostering the 
civic spirit, more 
encouragement of 
economy and 
thrift, and one 
suggested the 
need of a bette 
equipped public 
library. All the 
contestants were 
students in the 
school or 
high 

few 


high 
junior 

school. A 
extracts from 
these will 
serve to show 
how the boys il- 
lustrated their 
One says: 


essays 


points. 

“The need of a 
new high school 
is great in our 
and. it will 

long be- 
half the 

will be 
going in the 
morning and half 
in the afternoon, 
thus getting more 


city 
not be 
fore 


schc ol 
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of that R 
whose vocation 
the boy h se- 
lected. Here the 
Rotarian spent 
from one to two 
hours in explain- 
ing the good and 
bad points of the 
business, and in 
giving the boy an 
insight of the op- 
erations of the 
business, explain- 
ing what special 
training, capital, 
etc., were re.- 
quired. The boys 
were enthusiastic 
about the assist 
ance given them, 
and school au- 
thorities also 
praised the Ro- 
tary club for this 
vocational work. 





Bryan Attends 
Dinner 


GAIN ESVILLF, 
Fra. — A new 
high level of en 
thusiasm at Ro- 
tary meetings 
was_ registered 
when Gainesville 
Rotary. enter- 
tained the gradu- 
ating class of the 
University of 
Florida on Com- 
mencement Day. 
The college song 
of Florida, “Or- 











time for  lazi- 
ness.” 

Another ob- 
served, “Now 


some pupils stay 
after school and 
do their work. By 
this I mean that 
they prefer to 
stay after school 
and do their work 
rather than to take work home and do it 
there. If Concord had good playgrounds, 
who would stay inside and work while a 
ball game was going on just outside the 
would 


course the work 


have to be done, but it could be done at 


window? Of 


night, when the boys are tired out from 


playing. Then they like to sit down and 


rest. Instead of reading some book the 
studies could be done then.” A_ third 


“Nearly all fields and lots 
It has been 


boy remarks: 
are used for some purpose. 
my own experience to be forced to re- 
port to the police station which was the 
result of playing ball in a field which to 
all appearances not in use. It is 
my opinion therefore that Concord needs 
an athletic field.” A fourth 
says: “Concord, in order to encourage an 
increase in population ought to have a 
more commodious and modern high 


was 


essayist 


{ recent meeting of the Rotary Club of Detroit, Mich., was given over to a program arranged 

by the combined publicity, graphic arts, and book group. The scene portrayed an old- 

fashioned schoolroom presided over by an old-fashioned professor. 

questions, which gave the “pupils” opportunity for some local color, the “professor” took up 

the serious part of the meeting and gave some interesting facts in connection with the 

designing of the American flag. When he reached the story of the flag, the curtain parted 
and revealed Betsy Ross and the three patriots as shown above. 


The teaching of high-school 
pupils at present is conducted in such a 
crowded manner that the full benefit of 
a lesson cannot be gotten by large classes. 


Pupils also have more chances to be dis- 


school. 


orderly in crowds.” 


Vocational Guidance 
Is Feature of Boys’ Week 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—One of the most 
interesting and practical features of the 
Boys’ Week program arranged by Chey- 
enne Rotary was the vocational guidance 
given to sixty-four senior and junior 
high-school students. Prior to the lunch- 
eon at which these boys were the guests 
of the club, questionnaires were issued 
to discover the vocations in which the 
boys were interested. Each boy was as- 
signed to a Rotarian for lunch, after 
which the boy went to the business place 


ange and Blue,” 
followed by the 
stirring yells ot 
the outgoing class 
served to com 
bine the fervent 
spirit of college 
and Rotary very effectively. There were 
more than eighty graduates present. 
William Jennings Bryan, honorary 
member of the Miami club, was_ the 
speaker of the day; he was introduced 
by Albert Murphree, president of the 
University of Florida, and past president 
of the Gainesville club. The wise words 
of counsel and strong appeal for unsel- 
fish service in the work of the world, 
delivered in the masterly manner of Ro- 
tarian Bryan, were a fitting farewell to 
the graduates. Others guests on this 
occasion were Dr. Harvey W. Cox, 
president of Emory University, Judge 
Nathan P. Bryan of the U. S. Court of 


After a series of 


Appeals, and Mrs. William Jennings 
Bryan. 

The meeting has already had a 
marked effect upon the community, 
greater interest being shown in the 


young men and women graduates. 
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izes for Best Essays 

: “Safety First” 

sRISTOL, ENGLAND.—One of the recent 
vities of Bristol Rotary was the of- 
ng of prizes and certificates for the 
+ essays on “Safety First” written by 
is of local schools. Other activities 
the Bristol club have included the 
ling of literature to prisoners, the 
viding of concerts for patients in lo- 
hospitals, and the supplying: of cloth- 

» to boy emigrants. 


Resolve to Make “Hobby Fair” 


in Annual Event 


LonpoN, OnTARIO.—One of the most 
uccessful ventures yet undertaken by 

London (Canada) Rotary was the hold- 
ing of a Boys’ Hobby Fair. Through 
many publicity mediums the boys were 
invited to exhibit their hobbies. The 
exhibits comprised art, collections, nat- 
ural history, mechanical, electrical, 
pushmobiles, and school products in 
wood, copper, iron, etc., and pet stock and 
miscellaneous items. In all, over three 
hundred prizes were given, including 
medals, cups, spoons, ribbons, and cash 
prizes. 

To finance the fair, booths were rented 
to local manufacturers and business men 
for the display of their products. Re- 
freshment booths were also conducted 
by Rotarians, and an admission fee of 
15 cents was charged. No contribution: 
were asked for and no tickets were sold 
in advance. After all expenses were paid, 
the committee in charge had a large sur- 
plus. There were 5,800 paid admissions 
and the attendance would undoubtedly 
have been larger if the public had fully 
appreciated that the prime object of the 
fair was the encouragement of healthy 
hobbies among boys. 

As a result of the success of the fair 
the club has decided that the fair should 
be held again next year, and that it 
should be extended to include exhibits 
from girls. 


Fund for Sanitarium 
Is Over-Subscribed 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa.—When this city 
needed a sanitarium to protect the in- 
habitants against the white plague, the 
Rotary club actively backed up the move- 
ment, furnishing the general chairman 
and having every Rotarian on the active 
committees. The goal was $200,000 for 
the site and central unit of the camp. 
Two days before the end of the drive, 
the $200,000 was assured. There were 
two significant things about the cam- 
paign: it was a community campaign and 
not a Rotary campaign, and it was part 
of a definite partnership program. The 


unofficial forces of the community raised | 


the money for the plant and the official 


forces of the district, through the city | 


and county governments, entered into an 
iron-bound agreement to operate the big 
plant. (Continued on page 61) 
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EW features include | 
every modern advance- | 
ment in construction and 
design. Under severest con- 
ditions they afford excep- 
tional non-skid protection. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Kauri— Ancient Timber Giant 


Interesting Photograph Presented to Convention by Auckland 


S a small token, the Auckland 
A Rotary Club sent along with their 
4 Convention Party a photograph 
of a Kauri tree taken during a visit of 
the Rotarians to “Goldie’s Bush.” On 
this occasion, Rotarian Harry Goldie 
presented through the Rotary Club to the 
citizens of Auckland a group of five 
trees to be preserved for all time, in the 
midst of a charming picnic ground. 
readers of THE 
little 


Kauri tree and Kauri gum. 


It may interest the 


ROTARIAN to know a about the 

The Kauri is the largest tree in New 
Zealand and may be justly called one of 
the timber giants of the world. 

The dimensions of the tree in the 
photograph are: length of barrel, 50 feet 
to first branch; girth, 25 feet 6 inches; 
number of super feet of timber, 24,380. 

The dimensions of the largest Kauri 
tree now existing, is just over 66 feet 
girth and contained about 250,000 super 
feet of timber. 

Just at what period of New Zealand 
history the Kauri started no one knows. 
There is much debate over the age of 
Kauri trees, some authorities claiming as 
many thousands of years as others do 
hundreds. But it can be stated with 
almost certainty that a giant tree such 
as that whose dimensions have been giv- 
well over two thousand 
The pity of it is that man’s 
need, his demand for building and other 
necessities of civilization, calls for the 
sacrifice of these mighty giants of the 
bush, fought for air, light, and 
space, and stood the test of time and 
many a storm. 

A peculiarity about the Kauri is that 
it grows in a comparatively small area 
of the North Island only. Unfortunately 
the present generation ‘will see all but 


en, would be 
years old. 


who 


a few trees on reserves felled and the 
end of the commercial life of the Kauri 
timber. Replacement is almost impos- 


sible. Its slow growth, a characteristic 
of the tree, makes Kauri growing as a 
commercial proposition impossible. 


i eeerene great asset to New Zea- 
land is Kauri Gum, a valuable prod- 
duct of the tree, which is obtained in 
It is dug out from the earth 
in poor lands known as gum lands. 
Thousands of years ago, where the land 


two ways. 


is now swampy or poor, huge Kauri for- 
ests stood. Some convulsion of the earth 
must have caused dry land to become 


swampy destroying the forests, leaving 


Rotary Club Delegation 


By A. J. HUTCHINSON 


behind them deposits of gum which had 
dropped from the trees. 

In the old days, the methods of recov- 
ering the gum were crude. Armed with 
a long steel spear and shovel the gum- 
digger tramped over the swampy ground 

















The Kauri is the largest as well as the old- 

est tree growing in New Zealand. To the 

ancient Kauri forests is probably due the 

huge gum deposits now being brought from 
the earth. 


prodding, ever prodding until the hard 
gum was struck. Then came the shovel 
to work. Thousands of tons of eum 
have been recovered in this way; but, 
like the Kauri tree, the Kauri gum jis 
gradually coming to an end. However. 
more scientific methods are now used, by 
means of especially designed machines, 
By this means the chips and even the 
dust of previous workings are being re- 
covered. New life has thus been given 
to the industry. 


HEN there is the bleeding method. It 

is used to obtain the gum from the liy- 
ing tree.. The Kauri has a long barre! o: 
trunk, the first branches sometimes being 
sixty to eighty feet from the ground. 
The gum gatherers are shod with heavy 
leather boots provided with a spike at 
the toe and steel saw-like edge round 
the sole, and carry two curved steel 
spikes, soinething like huge fishing 
hooks; with these they walk up the tree 
like a fly climbs a wall. The limbs ar« 
very slippery, so the saw-like edge t 
the boots holds the climber to the trunk 
The gum is gathered in the crevices 
where the limbs or branches join the ba: 
rel. Small cuts are made in the limbs 
in order to bleed the tree. Mill owners 
lease their land for this purpose, but re 
strict the bleeding to limbs and branches 
only, and even then to a limited extent, 
as over-bleeding damages the tree and 
is liable to cause destruction of the mor: 
valuable timber. The foregoing will 
give some small idea of the Kauri timbe: 
and gum industry. 


) 


Now something about the countr) 
where grows this wonderful tree. Moun 
tain ranges with gullies hundreds of feet 
deep; rivers with boulder-filled beds 
smooth water to-day, flooded to-morrow 
sometimes a mere trickle with dee; 
pools where lurks the trout. Without 
these creeks, gullies, and rivers the work 
of bringing the Kauri to Auckland 
would be welinigh impossible. Th: 
bush-men climb the spurs and hillsides 
often building platforms in almost in 
accessible places, to enable them to fel 
the chosen trees, which are rolled 
pushed, shoved, and pulled till suitabl: 


slides to the creek beds are found, when 


they are then shot down -into the bed 


Miles away, up the gullies, dams are 


built and millions of tons of water are 


stored until all is ready for the drive. 


Then the dam is “tripped,” and, with a 
roar like thunder and a peculiar vibra- 


(Continued on page: 59.) 
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ROTARIANS—Why not establish a playground or two? 
save lives and build health—93,000 children killed and injured in the 
streets of our cities within a year’s time—and the number is increasing. 


\ 
PLAYGROUND EOUIPHENTY Ny 


We will gladly assist any club in a playground movement. 
Largest manufacturers of playground equipment 





Playgrounds 





Our 23rd Year 


ANDERSON, IND. 














Perfectly Balanced! 


On a pool of mercury, 
any object turns until 
its center of gravity is 
nearest the mercury. A 
Burke ball dropped on 
mercury remains mo- 
tionless— proof of its 
perfect balance. 





It flies far on the fair- 
way and rolls true on 
the green. Give Burke 
~30’s” a fair trial. 





9S raze 


BURKE 


SWUBS ‘BAGS: BAL! 








BURKE GOLF COMPANY, NEWARK, OHIO 
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In The LITTLE ‘PINK & WHITE BOXES 
A Square Deai Policy 
To do business only on che square deal basis, to be 
just and fair in all our dealings with both the trade and 
the consuming public,—that is the Armand policy In 
pursuance of that polic y we manuiacture a tace pi wwder 
of supreme quality and decline sales to all dealers who 
resell it at an unfair price or indulge in any unfair 
trade practice whatever 
The women who want the best appreciate the supreme 
quality of Armand, the original cold cream powder 


The Armand Company Des Moines, Iowa 
Carl Weeks, President 
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Outline of Classifications Published 


Which Divides All Commerce and Industry Into 
Groups of Allied Business and Professional Activities 


e4 HE fundamental basis of the 
physical organization of a Ro- 
tary club, and that which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other organiza- 
tions, is its principle of membership 
limited by classification. The work just 
completed by the Advisory Committee on 
Classifications (1922-23) will serve to 
place the present and future of Rotary 
club organization on a secure founda- 
tion—it is an epoch-making contribution.” 
—Crawford C. McCullough. 

“A fundamental contribution to Ro- 
tary International.”—-Ray Havens. 

These remarks are typical of those 
made by dozens of others who had an 
opportunity to examine the few advance 
copies of the Standard Outline of Classi- 
fications on hand at the convention in 
Saint Louis. 

For two years the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Classifications has been press- 
ing the preparation of an outline which 
would serve to clarify thought on Ro- 
tary’s principle of membership limited 
by classification, standardize terminology, 
and furnish a practical guide to all Ro- 
tary clubs in preparing their rosters of 
filled and unfilled classifications. This 
work progressed so well that it was pos- 
sible to publish the Standard Outline of 
Classifications in time to exhibit ,copies 
at the Saint Louis convention. A meas- 
ure of the way in which the delegates 
in attendance received the announcement 
of the availability of the outline is found 
in the fact that over two hundred of 
them placed orders for a copy before 
leaving Saint Louis. 


By HARRY B. CRADDICK 


Chairman, Committee on Classifications 


three, or even all of the listed activities 
may appear as functions of a single busi- 
ness or professional organization. Con- 
sequently, the appearance in this outline 
of an activity does not necessarily mean 
that that activity can be set down by a 
Rotary club as a classification to be filled. 


These activities listed under the major 
classifications are referred to as “minor 
classifications.” They are the classifica- 
tions that ordinarily will be loaned to 
Rotarians, though in some cases a Ro- 
tarian’s business may be so inclusive, or 
so unique in the community that the only 
logical classification for that business is 
a major classification. 


The illustration on this page is a fac- 
simile of a sheet taken from the outline, 
covering a portion of the major classi- 
fication of “Metal Mining and Refining.” 
Altogether there are 76 major classifica- 
tions. These cover practically all of 
the classifications appearing on the ros- 
ters of Rotary clubs today. 


OME of the major classifications re- 

main to be defined, subdivided, and ap- 
proved for distribution to registered pur- 
chasers of the outline by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International. This 
work is under way at the present time. 
The nature of this outline and its use 
make it a tool which can ever be im- 
proved. The Board hopes that construc- 
tive criticism will be offered wherever 
possible. It is from the clubs themselves 
that the most valuable suggestions for 
improvement are expected. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
after studying both average and unusya! 
communities, including the one-industry 
town, the Board of Directors agreed: 
(1) that in no case shall more than 10 
per cent of the club membership come 
from businesses or professions which are 
included under one major classification, 
This is to insure the maintaining of a 
well-balanced club in which no one busi- 
ness or professional group predominates: 
and, (2) that the charter list of a Rotary 
club shall include classifications from at 
least fifteen major classifications. It 
should ordinarily be possible to raise this 
figure to twenty or more. 


The outline is published in loose-leaf 
form so that alterations and additions 
can be made from time to time at the 
discretion of the International Board of 
Directors. Each copy sold is registered, 
at the office of the Secretary of Rotary 
International, in the name of the club 
or person making the purchase. The 
outline is bound in an attractive artificial 
leather binder on the cover of which the 
Rotary emblem is stamped in gold. 

The book is gotten up in such shape 
that it is exceptionally easy for reference 
and classification and membership com- 
mittees cannot help but find the Outline 
a real right-hand assistant. The book is 
the result of the accumulated experience 
of many years of close contact with con- 
stantly occurring problems in this con- 
nection. It is practical, comprehensive, 
and fills a real need. 

Though the general price of the out- 
line has been fixed at 
ten dollars, Rotary 





In this outline all 
commerce and industry 
has been divided into O 
groups of related or al- 
lied business and pro- 
fessional activities. The 


COMMUNICATION ‘SERVICE 


(Major Classification) 


clubs and Rotarians be- 
cause they have, 
through their dues, 
helped to defray the ex- 
pense of preparing the 





topical headings for 
these groups, “Agricul- 
tural Industry,” for ex- 
ample, are called “ma- 
jor classifications.” 
Under each major 
classification are listed 
the various activities 
which, in some commu- 
nities, are found to be 
separate and distinct, 
and are independently 
functioning complete 
lines of business or 
professions. In other 
communities, two, 


O 





Facsimile of a page from the new “Outline of Classifications” just published. 
The actual page size is about 7x9 inches. 


LL organized services of communication 
are included in this classification. These 
are, principally, postal, telephone, tele- 

graph, and radio services. 
Where a service of communication is controlled 
and operated by the government (national or 


other), an executive of that service who is 
elected or appointed “for a specified time only” 
is not.cligible to membership under this classi- 
fication (See. 5, Article III, International By- 


Laws). 


Under this Major Classification are grouped 
the following Minor Classifications 


POSTAL SERVICE 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 
fELEGRAPH AND CABLE SERVICE 


RADIO SERVICI 


For equipment and supplies, see “Electrical Industry 


Sa ti On ot ta ae 
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work, are given a 
wholesale rate of five 
dollars. All orders 
should be sent to the 
Secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

Those familiar with 
the outline agree with 
John Turner that, “If 
this foundation is prop- 
erly placed under every 
Rotary club, there is lit- 
tle doubt that the super- 
structure will survive 
for all time.” 
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Mr. Hagen and His 
Reliable Mashie Iron 


Hagen Mashie Iron—A 
universal favorite, stocky 
and sturdy, yet responsive 
to the lightest swing. 


A club useful fully thirty 
times in a single round. 





HERE is, after all, only 

one Hagen— and only 
one mashie iron. When you 
& speak of one you think of 
55 the other. The two are in- 
separable. 


And here it is!—as in the life. Burke received from 
this great “pro” the sole franchise to copy this 
result-getting club so that both experts and duffers 
might avail themselves of the benefits that come 
from its unique design and wonderful balance. 


To do the model full justice, Burke makes it in that 
non-rusting Monel metal and shafts it in the finest 
of air-dried hickory. The result is a club that 
Walter Hagen is proud to autograph and Burke is 
proud to manufacture. 

In addition to Mr. Hagen’s reliable mashie iron, 
Burke has copied in Monel the full complement of 
Hagen’s clubs. The master models of other great 
golfers such as Sarazen, Vardon, Hutchison, Sargent 
and McLean are also exclusive features of the Burke 
line. These master-planned and master-made mod- 
els will undoubtedly help improve your game. 
Burke golfing equipment may be had at all leading 
“pro’s”’ or sporting goods stores. 


PRIZE 


ane BOB 
BURKE 


“LUBS - BAGS - BALES 
BURKE GOLF COMPANY, Newark, Ohio 
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The Magic Freedom 
of Travel — 


OING to the Orient this Autumn? 
that feeling of utter release, of absolute freedom, 
which comes with travel in strange lands and fas-in- 


Longing for 


atingly ‘“‘different” civilizations? Then send the 
information blank today and learn about the U. S. 
Government ships operated by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, from San Francisco, over its fa- 
mous “Sunshine Belt to the Orient.” Eastern points 
of call are Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. A few day’s stop is made at Honolulu. 


Next sailings are: 


Pres. Lincoln .. Aug.23 Nov. 1 
Pres. Taft .... Sept. 6 Nov. 15 
Pres. Cleveland . Sept. 20 Nov. 27 


Pres. Pierce ... Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Pres. Wilson. .. Oct. 18 Dec. 29 


The cares of every day life drop from your shoulders the mo- 
ment you step aboard one of these beautiful perfectly-served ships, 
petty restraints and inhibitions disappear as by magic, even before 
the mysterious, gay, alluring East isreached. Such a voyage consti- 


tutes ‘‘re-creation’’ in its real sense. Send the blank today. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Intor. Div. C290 P.M. Washington, D.C 


Write Today 


Learn today about the 





less vacation ata min- 
imum expense. Don't be 
too late. Write today— 
now. 


My Street No. or R.F.D 











a 


For sailings and accommodations address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Lali ia St.,San Francisco, Cal. 503So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
seeeeeeie 10 Hanover Sq., New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Amendments and Resolutions 
Adopted by the Convention 


The Following Amendments and Resolutions Were Pre- 
sented to the Convention and Are Printed in Their Final 


To Amend Section 2 of Article XIV- 
and Section 7 of Article VI of the 
By-laws of Rotary International 
Increasing the Dues Fifty ($.50) 
Cents per Member and Reducing 
the Convention Registration fee 
to Five ($5.00) Dollars. 


Offered by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary international: 


Section 2, Article XIV, By-Laws of 
Rotary International, as amended: 

Section 2.—Dues. (a) Each member 
club in Rotary International, not included 
in a national or territorial unit, shall pay 
to Rotary International, for each and 
every member of such club, the sum of 


three dollars and fifty cents ($3.50), per, 


annum, due and payable semi-annually, 
to be used by Rotary International for 
its purposes as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion and these by-laws; the said three dol- 
lars and fifty cents ($3.50) shall be in- 
clusive of the one dollar ($1.00) uniform 
per capita tax provided for in the Consti- 
tution; provided, however, that to any 
club, so located that it is impossible for 
Rotary International to furnish equal 
service to that rendered the clubs in 
North America, the Board of Directors 
may remit such portion of said dues over 
one dollar ($1.00) as to the Board may 
seem just under the circumstances. 

(b) Each member club included in a 
national or territorial unit shall pay to 
Rotary International, for each and every 
member of such club, the sum of one dol- 
lar ($1.00), per annum, due and payable 
semi-annually, as and for the uniform per 
capita tax provided for in the Constitu- 
tion, to be used by Rotary International 
for its purposes. Each such club shall 
also pay to the national or territorial unit 
in which it is included such additional 
revenue as may be duly provided for by 
such unit. 

Section 7 of Article VI, By-Laws of 
Rotary International, as amended: 

Section 7.—Registration Fee. Each per- 
son, sixteen years of age or over, attend- 
ing a Convention of Rotary International 
shall register and pay a registration fee of 
Five Dollars ($5.00) U. S. currency. No 
elector shall be entitled to vote in the 
convention unless and until his registra- 
tion fee has been paid. 


To Amend Section 4 of Article VI 
of the By-laws of Rotary Inter- 
national Permitting a Club in a 
Country Where There is Only One 
Club to Delegate its Proxy to a 
Club in Another Country. 

Offered by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International: 
Section 4, Article VI, By-Laws of Ro- 
tary International, as amended: 


Form As Adopted. 


Section 4 (c). Proxies. Any active 
member from a member club in a country 
or district other than the country in 
which the Convention is held may be 
designated by his club or any other 
member club in the country or district in 
which his club is located, as the proxy 
for any absent delegate or delegates from 
such club or the clubs of such country or 
district and when so designated by proper 
authority he shall, in addition to any vote 
he may have, be entitled to vote as proxy 
for the non-attending delegate or dele- 
gates whom he represents. In cases 
where there is only one club in a coun- 
try, that club may designate as the 
proxy for any absent delegate or dele- 
gates from such club any active member 
from a member club in another country. 
(For the purposes of this section, the 
United States, Canada, and Newfound- 
land shall not be deemed separate coun- 
tries.) 


To Establish a Program With Close 
Co-operation by Various Interna- 
tional Committees. 


Offered by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International: 


It Is Resolved by Rotary International, 
assembled in its Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, that in preparation of. the pro- 
gram for the coming year, what is known 
as Rotary’s Business Methods work shall 
be made the basic element of. such pro- 
gram, including both the adoption of 
ethical codes of standard practice in all 
lines of business and the betterment of 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees; and 

It Is Further Resolved that the Com- 
mittee on Rotary Education shall devote 
its energies and efforts primarily to the 
education of the individual Rotarian in 
both phases of the basic program: and 

It Is Further Resolved that the Boys 
Work Committee shall devote its energies 
and efforts chiefly to a program which 
will develop the boy into a representative 
citizen with Rotary ethics and principles 
as his foundation for a* successful life; 
and 

It Is Further Resolved that the pro- 
gram for the 1924 Rotary Convention shall 
be constructed in accordance with the 
foregoing outline, so that it shall be pri- 
marily a Business Methods convention, 
with Boys Work appearing as a factor in 
the development of better citizens. 


To Set Forth Rotary International’s 
Policy on Boys Work. 
Offered by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International: 


Whereas, it is recognized that it would 
be desirable to have a complete statement 





in regard to Rotary’s Boys Work, clari- 
fying and amplifying the resolution on 
Boys Work adopted by the 1922 Rotary 
Convention, now, therefore, ; 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, 
assembled in its Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, that the following statement is 
hereby adopted: 


Rotary and Boys Work 


Boys Work by a Rotary club is in- 
spired by the purpose to develop boys 
into good citizens. 

For the accomplishment of this purpose 
the Rotary club seeks to promote a bet- 
terment of the situation of the boy at 
home, at school, at play, and at work. 
The Rotary club’s aim is to assist each 
boy to attain his full mental, physical, 
and moral developmentjso that he may 
be fully prepared to meet the test of 
citizenship and the problems of the busi- 
ness world, and in so doing, be encour- 
aged to adhere to the highest code of 
ethics in his social and commercial 
activities. Specific expression of the in- 
terest of a Rotary club in the welfare of 
boys may be as broad as the desire of 
that club and the opportunity afforded 
in its community. In its Boys Work the 
Rotary club preferably will cooperate 
with existing welfare agencies, but may 
create new agencies where they are re- 
quired. 

Rotary says: Today our boys are just 
boys—tomorrow we want them to be 
good citizens. 


Working Relationship 


It is the duty of the Boys Work Com- 
mittee of Rotary International to study 
the boy life situation in various countries, 
sections and communities, and to advise 
the Board of Directors and the Secre- 
tary’s Office as to methods of procedure 
which will accomplish the following 
things: 

First—Develop boys into good citizens 

Second—Encourage each club to survey 
the boy life situation in its community 
recognize the challenge of the boy prob 
lem, and in so doing, establish contact 
and co-operate with all worthy organiza 
tions for boys work in its community. 

The Rotary club’s aim is not the estab 
lishment of a separate and competing 
organization, but the educating and stim 
ulating of public opinion as to the value 
of affording every boy the opportunity to 
attain his full mental, physical, and moral 
development. 

Third—Make the Boys Work Depart- 
ment in the Secretary’s Office a most 
efficient Clearing House for all kinds o! 
Boys Work, as a service to the clubs. 

Helpful advice should be given the in- 
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ual clubs, with respect to Boys 
- activities in their respective com- 
ties. 
the clubs undertake to urge and to 
‘rage their members to take a special 
est in boys and their welfare they 
id receive support from all the execu- 
of Rotary International and from 
ficial publication. 
ourth—Prepare and send oyt to the 
s plans and programs for Boys Work 
vities which seem to be needed at 
ticular times or which are being em- 
sized for some particular reason by 
ys Work organizations. 
Chis includes such activities as “Back- 
School” campaigns, Physical Develop- 
ent and Recreation Programs, Boys’ 
\Veek Programs, Summer Camps, Play- 
rounds, and the value of play, Vocational 
Guidance, Father and Son Relation, etc. 
Fifth—Unite and serve in leadership 
for the clubs of the world, or of one or 
more nations, in some particuiar pro- 
gram which will help the clubs in their 
respective communities to awaken the 
public to the challenge of the boy, such 


a program as Boys’ Week, for example. 

It Is Further Resolved that the Presi- 
dent of Rotary International is authorized 
and directed to appoint annually, as soon 
as possible after his election, a committee 
on Boys Work composed of five (5) 
members, who shall serve until their 
successors are appointed, and it shall 
be the duty of such Committee to advise 
the Board of Directors and the Secre- 
tary’s Office as to the methods of pro- 
cedure which will accomplish the things 
set forth in the foregoing statement, and 

It Is Further Resolved that these reso- 
lutions, when adopted, shall supersede 
the resolution relating to Boys Work 
adopted at the 1922 Rotary Convention. 


To Provide for the Discontinuance 
of Public Health Week. 


Offered by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International: 

Whereas, by a resolution adopted at the 
1920 Convention of Rotary International, 
an obligation was imposed upon Rotary 
clubs to observe annually in their respec- 
tive communities a “Public Health Week,” 
and 

Whereas, experience in attempting to 
fulfill the obligation imposed by that reso- 
lution has demonstrated that it is not an 
altogether practicable or desirable thing 
for Rotary clubs to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and conducting 
such an undertaking as a “Public Health 
Week,” 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, 
assembled in its Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, that the period of action of Ro- 
tary Clubs in relation to the aforesaid 
“Public Health Week” resolution is 
hereby declared to have terminated. 


To Restrict the use of the Rotary 
Emblem, the Phrase “Rotary 
Club” and the Word “Rotarian.” 


Offered by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International: 
Whereas, there appears to be a ten- 
dency for Rotarians and ex-Rotarians to 
use the Rotary emblem, the phrase “Ro- 
tary Club” or “Rotarian” in connection 
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with some organization, institution, enter- 
prise or undertaking which has not been 
authorized or recognized by the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, the Annual Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International, and 

Whereas, there is danger that the un- 
restricted use of the name or emblem of 
Rotary in any such manner may cause 
confusion and misunderstanding and 
bring embarrassment to Rotary Interna- 
tional, therefore, 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, 
assembled in its Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, that the use of the Rotary em- 
blem, the phrase “Rotary Club,” the 
phrase “Rotary International” and the 
words “Rotary” and “Rotarian,” in any 
manner not authorized or recognized by 
the Constitution and By-Laws, the An- 
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nual Convention, or the Board of Direc- 
tors of Rotary International is prohibited, 
and all Rotarians and ex-Rotarians are 
requested to conform themselves to this 
ruling. 


To Change the Dates of the District 
Conferences. 
Offered by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International: 


Whereas, Section 3 of Article XII of 
the By-Laws of Rotary International 
provides as follows: 

“A conference of Rotarians of each 
district shall be held annually during the 
month of March, at such time and place 
in the district as shall be agreed upon 
by the District Governor and the Presi- 
dents of the majority of the clubs of the 
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In addition to delightfully cool weather 
and beautiful natural surroundings, 
Battle Creek offers many advantages 
that are logically its own. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges 
for cach guest a careful vacation pro- 
gram—it is not haphazard, but planned 
for each day with real rest and health 
betterment in view. 
A wholesome, palatable bill-of-fare, ex- 
pert pliysical direction and the outdoor 
life, efficient medical service if desired, 
refined, congenial companionship—these 
and many other attractive features 
make the Sanitarium ideal as a vaca- 
tion retreat 
Come to Michigan this Summer—to 
Battle Creek—and enjoy a real “rest” 
vacation amid surroundings that lead 
you irresistibly back to “the simple 
life’’ and health. A week or so spent at 
Battle Creek will be worth many weeks 
of idle amusement at a so-called sum- 
mer resort. 

Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
217 Good Health Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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district. The Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International may authorize the 
holding of a District Conference at a 
specified date other than provided herein.” 
And, 

Whereas, many districts in Canada and 
the United States have indicated their 
desire to have their conferences scheduled 
for the month of April, 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, 
assembled in its Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, that it is hereby declared that 
any district desiring to hold its confer- 
ence in the month of April should be 
permitted to do so and the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International is re- 
quested to construe Section 3 of Article 
XII of the By-Laws as permitting the 
Board to authorize the holding of any 
or all District Conferences in the month 
of April during the year 1924, and the 
Board is requested to prepare and offer 
to the 1924 Rotary Convention an amend- 
ment to Section 3 of Article XII of the 
3y-Laws, the effect of which shall be to 
authorize and encourage the holding of 
all District Conferences in the month of 
April each year. 


To Transfer Manual of Procedure 
From the Convention Procedings 
to the Handbook of Rotary. 


Offered by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International: 


Whereas, by action of the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional held at Atlantic City, a Manual of 
Procedure for Rotary Club Executives 
was provided for to be part of the Con- 
vention Proceedings, and 

Whereas, this Manual of Procedure 
has grown to considerable size and prob- 
ably will be larger in the future, and 

Whereas, there is in preparation now a 
complete Handbook on Rotary, of which 
the Manual of Procedure could well be a 
section, 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, 
assembled in its Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, that authority is hereby given 
for the omission of the Manual of Proce- 
dure from the Convention Proceedings 
book and its separate publication and the 
incorporation of it in the Handbook of 
Rotary. 


To Emphasize the True Meaning of 
the Attendance Contest. 
Offered by the Committee on Resolutions. 


Whereas, the Attendance Contest has 
proved effective in conveying to Rotarians 


T breakfast time, when slumber lies 
Not so remote from human eyes, 

The Sons of Humor can evoke 

A twisted word that makes a joke. 

It serves to speed us on our way, 

And rather brightens up the day; 

It curves the lips that for a while 

Have just forgotten how to smile. 
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the advantage of regular attendance; 
including more intimate acquaintance- 
ship, greater unity of opinion and action; 
and more thorough Rotary education; 
but 

Whereas, a few individuals and a few 
clubs have in their enthusiasm, over- 
looked the fact that the attendance con- 
test, as well as attendance itself, is a 
means to an end, and vot an end in itself; 
and have been inclined to over-emphasize 
the details of the rules of the contest 
rather than keep their attention focused 
upon the obvious meaning of the rules; 
and 

Whereas, the interpretation and dis- 
cussion of rules has distracted the atten- 
tion and efforts of our District Governors, 
and our Board of Directors, therefore, 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, 
assembled in its Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, that the primary purpose of the 
Attendance Contest is to encourage and 
increase actual attendance by Rotarians 
at regular meetings of Rotary Clubs 
rather than to secure a high record, and 

It Is Further Resolved that the Secre- 
tary of Rotary International is instructed 
when publishing the District and Club 
percentages, to use the percentages ex- 
actly as received from the Governors, 
provided they are received within the 
stipulated time. 


To Cause an Investigation of the 
Relation and Sequence of the 
Dates in Which Club Officers Are 
Elected, Conferences and the Con- 
vention Held, and District Gover- 
nors Take Office. 


Offered by the Committee on Resoiutions: 


Whereas there is a wide-spread opinion 
among Rotarians that there is not a 
proper relation of sequence of the dates 
on which club officers are elected, con- 
ferences and the convention held, and 
District Governors take office, therefore 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, 
assembled in its Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, that its 1923-1924 Board of Di- 
rectors be authorized and requested to 
investigate the possibility of arranging a 
more efficient relation among these dates 
and propose for action of the 1924 Con- 
vention such amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional as may be necessary to effectuate 
the results of such investigation. 


Sons of Humor 
By Nan Terrell Reed 
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To Express Appreciation of the 
Service Journalism Is Rendering 
and to Express Cordial Approval 
of the Canons of Journalism. 


Offered by Resolutions Committee: 


Whereas, the Business Methods Com- 
mittee of Rotary International has been 
conducting a campaign for the adcption 
of Codes of Correct Business Practice 
by all trade and craft associations and 
has urged all Rotarians, not as Rotarians 
but as members of their respective trade 
and craft associations, to take part in 
such a campaign and, 

Whereas the Canons of Journalism re- 
cently adopted by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors are in accord with 
the ideals of service which actuate Rotary 
in its organization, its operation and its 
aspiration, and in accord with the pro- 
gram of the Committee on Business 
Methods of Rotary International, 


It Is Resolved by Rotary International 
in its Fourteenth Annual Convention as- 
sembled, that, appreciating the great in- 
fluence of Journalism in promoting such 
ideals, in making them a living and active 
influence throughout all society and ap- 
preciating the service that Journalism 
is constantly rendering in the advance- 
ment of the public welfare. 

We hereby express our cordial approval 
of the thought, the feeling and the 
purpose manifested in the Canons of 
Journalism and tender our heartiest con- 
gratulations to the American Editors for 
the righteous stand they have taken in 
their comprehensive Code of Ethics. 


Expressing Appreciation and Thanks 
To St. Louis Offered by Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


“It Is Resolved, by the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional that the thanks of Rotary are due, 
and are hereby offered to the Rotary 
Club of St. Louis, its Convention Com- 
mittees, and each of its members, for the 
unfailing courtesy, constant thoughtful- 
ness and splendid service which have at 
all times been extended to all those at- 
tending the Convention. To them and to 
Mayor Henry Kiel, to the Police Depart 
ment, to the St. Louis Fire Prevention 
Bureau, to the Press, to the St. Louis 
Automobile Club, to the Boy Scouts, to 
the charming ladies of St. Louis, and to 
all the other people of St. Louis, who 
have so hospitably received and so gener- 
ously entertained us, Rotary is greatly 
indebted, and to each and all of them, 
we express our heartfelt gratitude and 
appreciation.” 


And I have seen a growing wrath 
Diverted from its crimson path 

And iaid aside, all cold and dead, 

By some fool-thing that has been said. 
There’s plenty sad when day is done, 
But Sons of Humor find the fun. 
And God bless every man who strives 
To keep the laughter in our lives. 
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Rotary Memorial Trib- 
ute to Lincoln 
(Continued from page 30.) 

“Rotary, founded on the prin- 

of service above self, the hu- 

and helpful message of which 

been carried to all lands, was con- 

d and born in Illinois. As Rotary 

its beginning within the boundaries 

linois, how eminently fitting that we 

ould gather today in sincerest tribute 

one whose life exemplified the ideals 

which are the ideals of Rotary, who lived 

n and loved this city, and whom this 

city and Illinois gave to the world, the 

wise, patient, patriotic chief of a nation, 

\braham Lincoln. 

“Rotary loves the story of his life, 
so richly and completely dedicated to the 
service of others, to service above self 
which is our own creed, and reveres 
his memory of sacrifices made and deeds 
so nobly done, with matchless devotion 
to the rights of others. King and peas- 
ant, the high and the lowly, the rich and 
the poor have met here on terms of sim- 
ple equality. Today in the shadow of 
this tomb we breathe anew the atmos- 
phere and inspiration of service, the 
watchword of Rotary, bequeathed by him. 
In honoring him, we honor ourselves and 
Kotary. 


ie the same spirit of love and respect 


Dr. Rogers paid tribute: 

“The man from Illinois who said, 
‘Liberty is king!’ lies here among us, 
buried in our city which was also his. 
The tomb of Lincoln is the shrine of the 
world. Here liberty-loving people from 
all parts of the world walk with reverent 
steps. His spirit abides with them all. 
Lincoln dead? Lincoln is not dead! Not 
so long as the love of liberty and justice 
and service lives in the world! He 
taught to us mind and soul liberty and 
service for others. Thus do we of 
Rotary gather to pay tribute to him, and 
to take back to far countries the inspira- 
tion of standing in this hallowed place 
and catching anew the spirit of his 
ideals.” 

President Doyle then called upon Past 
International President Russell F. Grei- 
ner, Governor James M. White, Rotarian 
Holdsworth from New Zealand, Rotarian 


laylor from Canada, a delegate from | 


lexas, a delegate from California, and 
i delegate from Minnesota, and a deie- 
gate from Pennsylvania to accompany 
Dr. Rogers in placing the wreath upon 
the tomb. So was it shown that between 
America and her sister countries there 
exists no barrier, and that within Amer- 
ica there is neither east nor west, nor 
north nor south, the dream of Abraham 
Lincoln come true. 


It was a deeply affecting moment when 
these special representatives of Rotary 
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stood about the sarcophagus within the 
tomb, while outside, heads bowed, many 
other Rotarians assembled. Placing the 
wreath upon the sarcophagus, Dr. Rogers 
reverently said: 

“In the name of Rotary International 
I place this wreath upon the resting 
place of the body of him whose spirit 
walks the eternities, Abraham Lincoln.” 





Rotary 
Rotary is symbolized by a gear wheel, 
having six arms or spokes and twenty-four 
teeth. At its center is conscience, sleepless 
guard of conduct. Its Hub may represent 
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Faith in God and Man. Its arms stand for 
Hope, the anchor of the soul. Its rim 
forms the unbroken circle of Love, which 
thinketh no evil. And its twenty-four teeth, 
which engaging in the various activities of 
life, perfect its operations by the exhibition 
of 

Freedom, Liberty, Unity, Fraternity or 
Friendship, Opportunity, Loyalty, Gentle- 
ness, Goodness, Peace, Joy, Truth, Confi- 
dence, Wisdom, Knowledge, Courage, Meek 
ness, Faithfulness, Generosity, Humility, 
Mercy or Charity, Purity of Heart, Tem- 
perance, Brotherly Kindness, Godliness. 
The Rotary Punch, Sioux City, lowa. 
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The Story of a “Message to Garcia” 


stumble and get trampled. ‘We have 
recently been hearing much maudlin sym- 
pathy expressed for “the downtrodden 
denizens of the sweatshop,”’ he wrote, 
‘and the “homeless wanderer searching 
for honest employment,” and with it all 
often go many hard words for the men 
in power. Nothing is said about the 
employer who grows old before his 
time in a vain attempt to get frowsy 
“ne’er do wells” to do intelligent work, 
and his long, patient striving with “help” 
that does nothing but loaf when his back 
is turned.’ 


“*You, reader, put this matter to a 
test,’ suggested Mr. Hubbard, ‘You are 
sitting now in your office—six clerks are 
within call. Summon any one of them 
and make this request: “Please look in 
he encyclopaedia and make a brief 
memorandum for me concerning the life 
of Correggio.” Will the clerk quietly 
say, “Yes, sir,” and go to the task? On 
vour life he will not. He will look at 
you out of a fishy eye and ask one or 
more of the following questions: “Who 
was he?” “Which encyclopaedia?” 
“Where is the encyclopaedia?” “Was I 
hired for that?” “Don’t you mean Bis- 
marck?” “What’s the matter with 
Charlie doing it?” “Is he dead?” “Is 
there any hurry?” “Shall I bring you 
the book and let you look it up yourself?” 
“What do you want to know for?” 


“Now, as a matter of fact, most of 
those questions ought to be asked. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the clerk asked the 
last one, ‘What do you want to know 
for?’ and Mr. Hubbard had replied, ‘I’m 
going to write one of those Little Jour- 
ney things’; the questioner would then 
know that the errand was not important 
and that he could take his time about it. 
More than that, he would be better 
equipped for his task than if he had 
simply gone about the business without 
asking additional information. He would 
know enough to put in the memorandum 
for Mr. Hubbard all the inspirational 
facts in the life of Correggio, those 
aspects of his career which could be 
linked up with the philosophy of go- 
get-’em. 

“*What do you want to know for?’ is 
almost always a good question to ask an 
executive. Not infrequently a_ simple 
query like that will haul him up to the 
realization that there is no sense what- 
ever in the job which he has assigned 
and that he might as well countermand 
the order. When some such result as 
that is achieved your time is saved as 
well as his. 

“Of course, ‘A Message to Garcia’ is 
an attempt to revitalize the old heresy 
of efficiency expressed by Tennyson in, 
‘The Charge of the Light Brigade.’ We 
know now that the best soldiering is not 
done by men who are content to remain 


(Continued from page 24.) 


ignorant of what it is all about. Busi- 
ness brains are not so much to boast 
about, but they remain a little in advance 
of military intelligence, and the fellow 
who gets ahead is the man who has the 
good sense to insist on knowing why he 
is doing a thing, as well as what. 


“Mr. Hubbard was wrong in fact as 
well as philosophy. Men who will say, 
‘Yes, sir,’ and go ahead and execute any 
fool order are to be had by the million. 
Their prevalence is one of the explana- 
tions for the great scarcity of good 
executives. No man has a chance to 
shine in any enterprise, from running a 
newspaper—down—unless he is asso- 
ciated with employees who are going to 
keep him constantly on his mettle by 
asking, ‘Yes, sir, but what’s the sense 
of it?” 


ND now a word or two about the man 
who carried the message—Andrew 
S. Rowan—who is still very much alive, 
Mr. Broun’s statement to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Twenty-four years ago 
Elbert Hubbard rendered his tribute to 
Rowan and the service he did. Just 
recently Congress has given him tardy 
recognition by awarding him the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and Silver Star 
Citation. 

We congratulate Major Rowan. He 
deserves his reward. It is meet that the 
man whose unquestioning performance of 
duty in the face of hardship and risk of 
his life should be recognized. 

Commenting on the honoring of Major 
Rowan and the part Elbert Hubbard 
played in immortalizing his act, we have 
received countless clippings from news- 
papers throughout America. Space pre- 
vents quoting but a few of them. 
“Rowan’s was a brave deed, but it was 
Elbert Hubbard and not the messenger 
who made it a real contribution to the 
nation’s morale.” 

“The man who carried the message to 
Garcia has been decorated for making 
the late Elbert Hubbard famous.” 

“If Hubbard had called his article 
‘Rowan, the Messenger,’ none of us 
would know who Garcia was, but Rowan 
would have been decorated long ago.” 

“We would remind the forgetful that 
Major Rowan was the hero of the most 
famous bit of literature, perhaps, pro- 
duced in the United States in the last 
quarter of a century. It was about 
Rowan that Elbert Hubbard wrote his 
‘Message to Garcia’ which is the essay or 
sermon that made both Rowan and Hub- 
bard famous.” 

The Literary Digest says, “It is a 
curious trick of fate, commentators ob- 
serve, that while Colonel Rowan him- 
self, unlike Hobson, should have gone 
comparatively unnoticed during ‘the 


twenty-four years since his exploit, the 
phrase ‘carrying the message to Garcia’ 
had become almost a part of our |an- 
guage long before ‘putting it over’ or 
‘delivering the goods’ came into colloquial 
use as similar expressions. The man 
responsible for this was Elbert Hubbard. 
In 1899, he wrote a short editorial! in 
the Phi.istine about ‘a fellow by the name 
of Rowan,’ which has since been repro- 
duced in most civilized languages,” and 
then the Digest further points out the 
curious and ironical situation of Elbert 
Hubbard’s statement in the “Message” 
to the effect “that men who can carry 
‘A Message to Garcia’ are needed every- 
where and never have to ask for a raise,” 
and compares this moral to the late date 
of recognition by Congress of Hubbard's 
hero. 

And Dr. Charles Fleischer, noted 
clergyman, writing in the Los Angeles 
Examiner, sums up the situation as to 
Rowan’s exploit, as follows: 

“When the Yankee-Spanish War broke 
out, in 1898, General Garcia was al- 
ready weli known as a guerrilla leader 
of the Cuban rebels against Spanish 
authority. 

“Andrew S. Rowan, lieutenant in the 
United States Army, was as unknown to 
America then as he probably still is 
unknown today. 

“As for Elbert Hubbard, of Philistine 
fame—American idol-smasher, the man 
who put East Aurora on the map, who 
made good books beautifully and set mil- 
lions a-thinking with magical suggestion, 
who brought in brilliant Americanese— 
Hubbard was then already one of the 
best-known men in America. 

“Tt was Hubbard who made Rowan 
famous; more even than the dauntless 
young lieutenant’s exploits which a pro- 
verbially ungrateful Republic seemed 
willing to forget. 

“Indeed, it was only last July that 
Rowan’s heroic service was officially 
recognized. Twenty-four years after 
the event, he was decorated with the 
Distinguished Service Cross and the 
Silver Star Citation. 

“The citation of the D. S. C. reads: 

“‘For extraordinary heroism in con- 
nection with the operations in Cuba, May, 
1898. At the outbreak of the Spanish 
American campaign, Lieutenant Rowan 
under disguise, entered the enemy lines 
in Oriente, crossed the Island of Cuba. 
and not only succeeded in delivering 4 
message to General Garcia, but secured 
secret information relative to existing 
military conditions in that region of such 
great value that it had an important bear- 
ing on the quick ending of the struggle 
and the complete success of the United 
States Army.’ 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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Continued from page 28) 
nal, must be extended to each na- 
‘he world so that the forms, objects 
irposes of Rotary be the same 
out the entire world. 
sion of Rotary into new countries 
be carried on by representatives of 
officially designated and appointed 
it purpose by the International Board 
rectors. As clubs organized by official 
entatives of Rotary International 
ply in a given nation and such clubs 
nstrate that they have a_ sufficient 
viedge and understanding of Rotary 
are functioning properly, such clubs 
be designated to carry on further ex- 
ion in their respective nations. 
| world wide extension I believe that 
of the most necessary elements is con- 
tant communication and earnest brotherly 
operation between Rotarians of the older 
tions in Rotary and all those elsewhere. 
So that, as the infant club grows the draw- 
ing strings of childhood will gradually be- 
come strong bonds of Rotary International 
friendship—as Russell Greiner said at 
Houston, Texas, “It is ours to girdle the 
world in banded brotherhood.” 

It is the duty of the Extension Com- 
mittee to devise a comprehensive plan for 
extension work, including the appoint- 
ment and selection of commissioners, dis- 
tricting, etc., and to make recommenda- 
tions to the International Board of Direc- 
tors for the carrying out of such plans. 


5. THe INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


It is in the annual Convention of Rotary 
International that Rotary determines its 
policies and performs all its legislative 
functions. Glenn Mead very aptly said: 
“However interested a man may be in Ro- 
tary, he will never get the full measure of 
its inspiration and meaning until he has at- 
tended at least one of the annual Conven- 
tions.” 

In the light of this thought, attendance at 
Conventions is a subject which requires 
more than a passing thought. Interest in 
the Convention should be aroused straight 
through the year, and each club should 
strive to develop skilled Rotarians who, 
when later selected as the club delegates to 
the International Convention, will be able 
to enter into the discussion of policies and 
pending legislation with the added advan- 
tave of complete knowledge and under- 
Standing. 

Let me urge all clubs to remember the 
vital necessity of selecting as delegates men 
who are well grounded in Rotary’s objects, 
purposes, principles and ideals. 

_By suggestion of the Board of Directors 
of 1922-1923, the scope of the Convention 
Committee is enlarged to include not only 
the Convention program but also the super- 
vision of the hotel assignments, convention 
nnaseRs, arrangements for convention halls, 
etc. 

The goal of this part of the program is 
a Convention which is a forum of discus- 
sion rather than a meeting place for the 
hearing of set speeches. 

_It is the function of the Committee on 
Conventions, therefore, to formulate and 
give publicity to the complete official pro- 
gram and order of business for the Con- 
vention of Rotary International and super- 


vise all other matters connected with the 
Convention. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


The NEW Statler in Buffalo is on Niagara Square. The old 

hotel is renamed Hotel Buffalo, and Hotel Iroquois is closed. 

Another Hotel Statler is about to be built at Boston, opening 
date to be announced later. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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POSTED MONTHLY TO MORE THAN 8000 MEMBERS 
OF ROTARY CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE: Ordinary Positions 48 Dollars per page 


and pro rata. Special positions at 25°, Premium, subject to being unlet 





2 
Inquiries should be sent either direct or through accredited Advertising Agents to 
PARTRIDGE & LOVE, Ltd., Broadmead, Bristol, England, an Clun 
House, 17 Surrey Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England where 
they will receive careful attention. 
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IEGER’S FLOWER 
DROPS are unlike 
é anything you have 
p ever seen before. The very 
4 essence cf the flowers them- 


#4 selves, made without alcohol. 


The World’s Most 


Precious Perfume 
The regular price is $15.00 an 
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ain a miniature bottle of this 
$15.00 an Oz. precious perfume. When the 
sample comes you will be delighted to find 
that you :an use it without extravagance. It 
is so highly concentrated that the delicate 
odor from a single drop will last a week, 


Other Offers 
Bottle of Flower Drops 2 as Cc 
with long glass stcppcr, 


at Dealers or by Mail 
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| supply for 30 weeks. and we will send you a 
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q | alluring and most costly 
erfume ever made. 
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“And yet two dozen years were allowed 
to pass before such signal service re- 
ceived this recognition. 

“Meanwhile, however, the literary 
genius of Elbert Hubbard has rescued 
Lieutenant Rowan from oblivion and 


raised him to the pinnacle of im- 
mortality. 
“For twenty years Major Rowan 


drepped from public sight and few 
knew of his identity. This was largely 
due to the lack of any official report or 
records of the secret matters of the war 
of 1898. The ‘Message to Garcia’ was 
remembered and read, but Rowan, the 
man who carried it, seemed to have been 
forgotten. To Senator Shortridge of 
California and Secretary of War Weeks, 
is attributed the investigation which re- 
sulted in Rowan being decorated. And 
so the Major is again in the spotlight. 
He has retold his story in a straight, 
plain fashion but with gripping effect. 
His modesty is soldierly and beautiful. 
“But reading between the lines one 
gathers the details of an achievement 
that commands the utmost regard and 
respect for the man and his daring. 
“This story has just been published in 
brochure form. It tells how he was 
called to duty, intrusted with the message 
and instructions, disguised himself, and 


by the aid of a canoe reached the in. 
gent camp, journeyed through the fo: .< 
delivered his message orally, started |) :-\, 
through the swamp, obtaining valu hle 
information which he placed at the «js. 
posal of headquarter’s authorities. 

“I am glad to have this opportunity of 
recording this recognition of Maicr 
Rowan. When asked whether he ja} 
ever felt neglected, he replied: ‘Why 
I never thought I deserved any special 
reward. It was only my duty. I did 
only what I was commissioned to do. 
It’s just the same as if there was a 
squad of men ina trench. A shell from 
the enemy. Some one dashes out, picks 
it up, casts it aside and saves the squad. 
That individual is only doing his duty.’ 

“That is a soldierly way of expressing 
himself. The sense of duty is the feel- 
ing that gives a man true courage—the 
feeling that he has a work to do at all 
costs. Rowan did his duty and as Elbert 
Hubbard declared, ‘By the Eternal, this 
is a man for the ages.’ ” 

I am glad Elbert Hubbard wrote “A 
Message to Garcia.” I am proud of my 
indirect association with it and _ still 
prouder to know that the very phrase 
“Carrying a Message to Garcia” has be- 
come the electrotype for initiative, relia- 
bility, resourcefulness and _stick-to-it- 
iveness. 





The Responsibility of the Press 


(Continued from page 13.) 


ing the system. But this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from turning a whole com- 
munity into an open sewer or making a 
whole community appear to the outside 
world as an open sewer. There are 
“open sewers” in the printing world as 
there are in the world of politics, of 
business, of the law, and of medicine. 
They are few and far between—the pub- 
lications that pander to and are supported 
by a licentious minority of the people— 
a licentious minority that assumes the 
privileges of free speech and basely be- 
trays its responsibilities. It is the power 
of examp!e that must be invoked by a 
liberty-loving press, and its liberty-lov- 
ing public, if a licentious press and the 
licentious public that supports it are to 
be shorn of their power to undermine the 
public welfare. 

The Canons of Journalism which make 
up the code recently adopted by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
are not to be found in any enforcement 
act, State, National or International. 
They attest, however, the high sense of 
responsibility of the free press that they 
represent, They raise “a standard to 
which the good and honest can repair” — 
a standard to which the good and honest 
reading and advertising public repre- 
sented by Rotary must repair if Rotarians 


would assume their rightful share of the 
moral obligations that go with the politi- 
cal rights enjoyed by free citizens that 
are the patrons and the beneficiaries of a 
free press. 

The code of American Journalism as 
recently adopted by the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors contains eight 
canons which codify the sound practice 
and just aspirations of a free press—a 
system of principle to which the members 
of a free press, it would appear, must 
adhere if they would assume the moral 
obligations that go with the political 
rights of a free press. These canons 
concern the opportunities of the press as 
a chronicle; and its obligations as a 
teacher and interpreter; its freedom, its 
independence, its sincerity, truthfulness 
and accuracy, its passion for fair play 
and its sense of decency. As Rotary’s 
Code of Ethics charts a way of life for 
the world of honest business, so these 
Canons of Journalism chart a way of 
life which a free press must follow if it 
is to shoulder the responsibility that is 
the twin of freedom. To commend these 
Canons to the reading and advertising 
public represented by Rotary Interna- 
tional, to bespeak for them the formal 
endorsement and support of Rotarians is 
not only a privilege, it is a duty without 
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performance this discussion would 
rely academic. 
“hen God closes a door he opens a 
ww,” runs an old Italian proverb. 
with the winning of the Great 
the door was closed upon abso- 
mm in the Old World, the window was 
sed upon a world of new occasions 
demanded new duties. The facts of 
occasion must first be astertained 
‘he duty each occasion demands is to 
intelligently performed. Tremendous 
the opportunity and the power and the 
esponsibility and the duty of a free 
oress in this new world of new occa- 
ons and new duties. Take the United 
States as an example. Our life as a 
world power dates from the war with 
Spain. Our recognition by the world 
as a world power and the resultant re- 
sponsibility of that world-wide recogni- 
tion dates from the war with Germany. 
Our contacts as a nation were multiplied 
by the experience of the war, but our 
character as a nation has not been revo- 
lutionized. “An American character” is 
as essential to our happiness as a people 
at home today and our prestige as a na- 
tion abroad as it ever was. What is a 
nation? As conceived by the great 
American mind of our day and genera- 
tion “a nation is the necessity of that 
expression for liberty which consists of 
the right and opportunity for local self- 
government.” The association that is 
enjoyed by the members of the family of 
free nations is wholly different from the 
association that would be imposed by a 
world organization of the sort projected 
by the Third International—a world that 
would be dominated by one organization, 
a world in which the free nations whose 
free peoples are represented in this great 
gathering would be subjected to “the 
most galling tyranny known to man,” the 
tyranny of being governed “by what 
some foreigner thinks is right” or good 
for us. Freedom from other people’s 
domination is as essential to national in- 
dependence as it is to individual liberty. 
And a free press in a free nation is the 
champion of national independence as 
well as of individual liberty if it is loyal 
to the moral obligations that are imposed 
by its political rights. 


il 


HAT is true of the free press of 

this nation is true of the free press 
of every free nation. First of all, in rela- 
tion to the facts that illumine each new 
occasion of interest to the world the re- 
sponsibility of the press is clear and in- 
escapable. To find the facts, to publish 
the facts, is its primary function, its con- 
stant responsibility, and its imperative 
duty. To interpret the facts, to stimu- 


late thought about them, to provoke dis- 
cussion, to reflect opinion, to direct opin- 
ion, to organize opinion—all these things 
a free press must strive to do in addi- 
tion, if it would be a teacher, an inter- 
preter, and a leader of the free men it 
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was freed to serve. But the interpreta- 
tion offered, the thought stimulated, the 
discussion provoked, the opinion 
flected, directed or organized, must upon 
each occasion possess a foundation of 
fact, not of falsehood, and not of opin- 
ion or emotion dressed up to pass as fact. 
It is only in the light of the facts sur- 
rounding each occasion that the resultant 
duty demanded can be intelligently and 
faithfully performed. Hence a free press 
is now as always the national enemy of 
all propaganda that paints the fair face 


re- | 


of truth for the purpose of deceiving | 


those who seek the truth. 


B eemeepyniig the new window upon the | 
world that was opened when the Great | 


War ended we see not only new occa- 
sions and new duties but the War’s great 
lesson, a lesson to be taken to heart by 
all members of the family of free na- 
tions and by the press that is the cham- 
pion of national independence as well as 
of individual liberty. “The great lesson 
of the Great War,” says Admiral Beatty, 
“is the superiority of man to his ma- 
chines.” For the press of today the 
world over I can conceive no greater re- 
sponsibility than to teach this lesson day 
in and day out to all the children of men. 
In the teaching of this lesson, in the 
interpretation of the facts of history and 
experience upon which it is founded, it 
behooves a free press to strive to under- 
stand and read aright the hearts and 
minds and souls of freemen. In his 
epochal book “Ordeal by Battle” regard- 
ing his own people, the people that make 
up the mightiest empire in the world 
today, the distinguished British biogra- 
pher of our own beloved Hamilton bids 
us remember. 

“There is always danger in treating a 
free people like children; in humoring 
them, and coaxing them, and wheedling 
them with half truths; in asking for 
something less than is really needed, 
from fear that to ask for the whole 
would alarm them too much; with the 
foolish hope that when the first demand 
has been granted it will then be easy 
enough to make them understand how 
much more is still necessary to complete 
the fabric of security; that having de- 
ceived them once, it wili be all the easier 
to deceive them again. 

“As we look back over our country’s 
history, we find that it was those men 
who told the people the whole truth— 
or what, at least, they themselves hon- 
estly believed to be the whole truth— 
who most often succeeded in carrying 
their proposals through ...? When 
there is a case to be laid before the Peo- 
ple, it is folly to do it piecemeal, by 
astute stages of pleading, and with subtle 
reservations. If the whole case can be 
put unflinchingly, it is not the People 
who will flinch. The issue may be left 
with safety to a tribunal which has 
never yet failed iv its duty, when rulers 
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Is YOURS a 


Rooming House 
Town? 


Hotels are inadequate or no 
longer modern, and this chap 
has to pull the door-bells of 
rooming houses to get a place 
to sleep. 


His stay will be brief; his im- 
pressions uncomplimentary. 


It MAY be your town! 


If it is, you lose a booster in 
every visitor. 
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Your merchants lose market 
opportunities because fewer 
commercial men come t¢ 





town. 


They also lose the free-spend- 
ing tourist. 


Above all, you lose the great- 


est advertising asset a com- 

munity can have—a distinc 
- tive hotel! 

Of all the community-financed 

hotels in the U S., 97% were 

Hockenbury financed! 

Tell us your hotel troubles. 

We can help’ you make a 

booster of this chap! 

The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.~ Harrisburg, Penna. 
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ROTARY CLUB CLOCKS 





This is design No. 15. 
Dial, 21 inches. Case, 34 
a wide. 30 inches 


Beautiful Art Glass and Statuary 
Bronze Finish Clocks for your meet- 
ing place. 

Big ones for permanent location— 
smaller ones for easy transportation. 
Write for particulars 


O. B. McCLINTOCK 
COMPANY 


Clock and Chimes Department 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Hotel Lincoln 
Lincoln Square Indianapolis 


Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER 
General Manager 
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| have had the courage to say where its 
| duty lay.” 


Thus to understand and thus to serve 
“the great jury of the people” is to 


qualify to lead them, and for a free press 


there is no nobler responsibility than the 
leadership of a free people; but to choose 
the function of leadership a free press 
must “pay the price of leadership, which 
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is loyalty to the truth’—the truth {o, 
which “all creation has never been ble 
to finda substitute”,—the truth that ~ es 
home to the hearts of men and on the 
hearthstone of the heart of man there 
keeps alive the love of liberty, a passion 
for justice, and a longing that leads » yoy 
to live and gladly die for “the rightes:s- 
ness” that “exalteth a nation.” 





Convention Confetti 
(Continued from page 17.) 


enading of one of the boys’ bands. These 
bands added still other notes to the color 
scheme—as well as to the musical 
mélange that was forever cropping out 
at both expected and unexpected inter- 
vals. Jaunty military uniforms — the 
semi-Oriental Zouave costume, the bar- 
baric beauty of the kilts, were all in 
evidence as the various bands paraded 
the town. One wondered at the skill of 
these young musicians—and also one 
wondered how that transformation was 
accomplished which gave these 600 boys 
such pleasant quarters? They were 
billeted in a municipal lodging house, 
but probably the former inmates of the 
place would not have recognized it as 
it appeared gaily decked out with yellow 
and purple bunting, with double tiers of 
bunks into one of which a tired boy 
might tumble after the nightly serenades, 
with nurses, doctors, firemen, policemen, 
and committeemen to watch over him 
while he slept and minister to him when 
he woke to another day of marching and 
playing. 

The boys bands which were in evi- 
dence at Saint Louis, without exception, 
were far above the average. They dis- 
played a sprightliness, a knowledge of 
music, and a carriage that would do credit 
to organizations much older in both years 
and experience. And that such organiza- 
tions were of such high caliber, should 
indeed be encouraging to the Rotary 
clubs sponsoring such organizations. 
Good music is an essential to any com- 
munity and service that takes such direc- 
tion as this is a community endeavor that 
must have lasting results. However, I[ 
am digressing. . 

On Tuesday morning, Ray Havens 
called the convention to order and made 
a plea for co-operation in keeping things 
to schedule. It must be admitted that 
he got it—for very seldom did the ses- 
sions exceed the stated time even by a 
few minutes. Ray made an excellent 
presiding officer—in the first place he 
has a commanding presence—there is 
never any doubt as to where the chair- 
man is—and in the second place he can 
put a little humor into the job. His 
way of drawling out, “The ayes seem 
to have it—the ayes have it—it is so or- 
dered,” after a unanimous assent was 
particularly refreshing. 


No less amusing was the introduc- 
tion of past International Rotary presi- 
dents given by Rufus Chapin, of Chicago, 
with the assistance of sundry cartoons— 
and without the assistance of electricity 
which he had counted on. Under 
“Chape’s” management the Valley of 
Kings yielded up many unsuspected 
treasurers—and some which would have 
puzzled the archaeologists to classify. 

In his annual address, Ray indicated 
the idea underlying the convention as a 
whole, when he said: “Rotary Interna- 
tional offers the equality of doing right, 
the only equality that stands on rock 
bottom. It is sending its members as 
ambassadors to their own craft organiza- 
tions to plead for the adoption of codes 
of correct business practice. 

“We don’t plead for sentiments. We 
demand rock-bottom principles. And to 
start this great ball rolling it is vital 
that we, ourselves, shall be known to 
practice what we ask our fellow-busi- 
nessmen to practice. Peace and 
proper social intercourse of men cannot 
be estimated in coin. The advance of 
humanity is slow and often pauses and 
retrogrades. Determine your own fu- 
ture conduct, take wide views and lay 
down definite rules for constant guid- 
ance. My last word is that the indi- 
vidual is responsible !” 


E Hesiis viewpoint was further empha- 

sized by the annual message from 
Paul Harris. The President Emeritus 
had written: “Rotary’s distinctive oppor- 
tunity is to urge upon the business world 
the importance of adopting service as 
the basis of all professions and trade. 
It is a very large order, and one who 
seeks to give the ideal expression in 
his own business affairs is confronted 
with two difficulties: in the first place 
the ideal is likely to seem more or less 
of an abstraction and in the second place 
its application more frequently involves 
the negative than the positive, but the 
difficulties in the way of a worthy cause 
afford small justification for its abandon- 
ment.” 

There was one other address made be- 
fore the Tuesday noon recess, by Harry 
Rogers who made a good point when he 
said: “Rotary is a great school starting 
with men selected from every business 
or profession. With proper training and 
co-operation any member should be able 
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nduct the affairs of the club and 

st himself in the affairs of his 

unity. The individual Rotarian 

| be energetic. If each Rotarian 

increase his pace ten per cent, 

additional good could be accom- 

As we go into a courtroom and 

he dilatory practices of the lawyers 

he procrastination of the judges the 

ler is that we have the respect for 

jaw and its administration that we 

A little more energy on the part 

lawyers and judges would not only 

, great financial saving but would dis- 

e of the congested dockets to be 

ind all over the country. When con- 

dence in the judiciary is shaken, the 

untry is in danger.” 

F course no Rotary meeting is com- 

plete without singing, so all during 

the convention occurred intervals when 

business was laid aside while the dele- 

eates chanted the virtues of “Sweet 

\deline” or “My Wild Irish Rose.” In 

addition to these mass songs there were 

the performances of one or two good 

quartettes—given either in the conven- 
tion hall itself or in the hotels. 

The Rotarians were given a few point- 
ers on the nature of their organization 
on Tuesday afternoon when Charles 
Moynihan, in his address on “Fellow- 
ship” said: 

“I contend that man’s relation to per- 
sons is far more important than his re- 
lation to things. In the degree that he 
devotes himself to the development of 
personal relationship with his fellow men, 
in that degree will many of our vexing 
problems of today be rightly settled. 

Selfishness has frequently dis- 
eased the happiness and contentment of 
martkind. Today there are thousands of 
men in largely populated centers who in- 
habit the desert of selfishness and re- 
main far removed from the domain of 
human service. . Our troubles 
will not be solved in the field of science 
nor will additional legislation furnish 
the balm for quieting the excited nerves 
of dissatisfaction—neither will the ag- 
gravation of complexes do anything other 
than accelerate the speed of that pon- 
derous wheel of mechanical forces so 
dangerous to the splendid achievement 
of civilization. We must learn the les- 
on that man cannot live by bread alone 
—that science with all its wonders and 
resultant comforts to man—that commer- 
cial life with its large monetary compen- 
iCon—that intelligence with its never- 
cnding surprises of discovery—that law 
with all its dignity and force—that gen- 
cral increase and elevation of the stand- 
ard of living for mankind in general— 
that all of these things have failed to 
satisfy the soul and heart hunger of 
man. Figg 

Perhaps also the Rotarians learned a 
lot more Rotary in an indirect way 
through the commingling of various na- 
tional groups on Tuesday night, when 
some ten thousand were gathered to wit- 
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ness the open-air performance of The 
Prince of Pilsen. It would be hard to 
imagine a happier choice of environment 
for the promotion of good fellowship—or 
a light opera presented under more ideal 
conditions. The moon that hung low 
over the magnificent proscenium oaks, 
beamed down on an audience which was 
in a continual ripple of laughter and ap- 
plause. The air was so still that hardly 
a leaf vibrated—and one fair visitor was 
heard to express doubt as to “whether 
those big trees were real trees—and not 
just scenery.” Somehow or other the 
amplifiers carried the sound waves so 


—_—_—_ 
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that those in the rear of the great na- 
tural ampitheatre “got” the lines before 
those in the front seats, and the chuckles 
of appreciation swept from back to front 
—reversing the usual order. The artists 
gave a fine performance—and altogether 
this was probably the best of the many 
fine entertainment features of the con- 
vention. 

The Wednesday morning session 
brought us Ches Perry—and a few per- 
tinent remarks on “Elbows and Corns.” 
It also brought us a succession of speak- 
ers who touched on the real key-note of 
the convention—the thing that was to 
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Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “‘re- 
peater,”” the entire electrical 
power available on the earth 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 
kept down the cost of equip- 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 
tinual finding of new ways to 


overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting research within 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
service in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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AKE your outings a distinct success by 
using these official Rotary supplies. 


Furnish everybody with attractive headgear, 
arm bands, hat bands, etc.—mark the route to 
camp or picnic with Fern’s Official Rotary 
Route Markers—use these Official Rotary spe- 
cialties and show the bunch a real good time. 


ORDER NOW 


GEO. E. FERN 


1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Made of best quality 
blue felt, bearing 
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For Vacation 
AKE along a Lecktite Tcbacco Pouch 


Its compactness especially recommends it 
for summer. Light in weight; 
fits flat in pocket; keeps tobacco 
right. Ingcnious closing device; 
opens easy, closes tight. Buy now 
and enjoy now. Genuine suede 
leather, $1.25; goatskin, $1.50; 
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indicate Rotary’s program for the com- 
ing year—and to define Rotary’s place in 
the scheme of business life. Ray Havens, 
Merle Sidener, Sidney W. Pascall, and 
Sherman Rogers, each in their turn and 
from their individual angle, dealt with 
the relationships of employers and em- 
ployees, of business men and their craft 
associations, and of business men and 
the general public. 

Throughout these addresses, while the 
fan-waving delegates sat attentively ab- 
sorbing ideas, troops of Scouts were 
much in evidence—running errands, act- 
ing as sandwich men—posting bulletins, 
keeping the aisles clear, doing the hun- 
dred and one odd jobs that have to be 
done—but which no one in particular is 
usually assigned to do. The ubiquitous 
Scout does them all—does them cheer- 
fully and thoroughly—and the applause 
which greeted every appearance of the 
Scouts on the stage was no less a tribute 
to this valuable help than to the smart 
appearance of the boys. 





HEN the convention adjourned for 

the afternoon, a large proportion of 
the delegates went to the ball game 
whence they returned, a bit hoarse per- 
haps, but quite ready for the President’s 
ball at night. The ball was held amid the 
most colorful decorations that were ex- 
hibited during the convention. In con- 
formity with the general character of the 
convention it was an informal affair— 
dress suits being little in evidence. In 
addition to an orchestra that no dancer 
could resist, the guests enjoyed a brief 
concert by the Memphis Boys’ Band—and 
when those boys played “Dixie” the 
chorus of yells must have raised the roof 
of the hall. There was but one mistake 
in the arrangement of that ball—and that 
was when someone suggested a circle 
dance. I know it was a mistake—be- 
cause I saw more than one visitor trying 
to find his former partner. 

After a night’s rest we were quite 
ready for Thursday’s session and for the 
address of James T. Williams, Jr., an 
exceptionally clear exposition of the 
ethics of journalism. Then came the 
presentation of the resolutions—the re- 
sult of many days and nights of hard 
work by the committee in charge of this 
phase of the convention. There were 
some twenty-odd resolutions presented; 
probably the most important were Num- 
ber 1 and Number 34. The first outlined 
the program of Rotary International for 
the coming year. The other defined what 
should be Rotary’s policy toward objec- 
tive activities, at the same time formu- 
lating certain principles for the future 
guidance of Rotary International and of 
Rotary clubs. Those two resolutions 
gave everybody something tangible to 
ponder over. They concentrated the at- 
tention of all Rotarians on the matter 
of business ethics in its international 
aspect. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
started off with the nomination of off- 
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cers and continued with a series of talks 
on boys work. Of these talks, the Jast 
—that of Eddie Guest—was probably the 
one that made the greatest impression— 
and it was the most informal of they 
all. What Eddie did was not to make ay 
address on boys work but to express 
his own feelings for his own boy in his 
own meters—and as those feelings af- 
fected Eddie so did they affect the aydj- 
ence —and the audience clamored 
more. 

As Eddie finished, the bustle outside 
announced that some important event 
was about to take p!ace. Common know!- 
edge and the playing of the national 
anthem by the 100-piece band of Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, left no doubt what 
that event might be—and the Rotarians 
rose to greet their fellow-Rotarian, War- 
ren G. Harding. As that rather sun- 
burnt, rather tired, man who happens 
to be the chief executive of these United 
States took his place on the stage— 
escorted by the three vice-presidents ot 
Rotary International and chaperoned by 
the inevitable secret service men—one 
realized his job is no sinecure and 
also that somehow the native simplicity 
of the man transcends the restrictions of 
official dignity. In a few simple:straight- 
forward scntences interspersed with ref- 
erences to his early life and his journal 
istic labors, President Harding expressed 
his appreciation of Rotary—and by pro- 
longed applause and by the adoption of a 
resolution commending the action of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in adopting their “canons of journalism,” 
Rotary signified its appreciation of the 
President’s message. 

The remainder of Thursday was given 
over to further brief talks on various 
phases of boys’ work—all of which were 
interesting and instructive. 


for 


N Friday, the convention had another 

distinguished’ visitor—this time a 
man of somewhat formal appearance in a 
“gates ajar” collar who made some con- 
structive remarks on “Citizenship.” Si 
Arthur Meighen’s speech was fully in 
accord with the best traditions of the 
British Empire—it was scholarly, a bit 
epigrammatic in places, and it was thor- 
ough. The ovation which he received 
showed that it was appreciated. 

And after that; there were the elec- 
tions and the presentation of trophies— 
notable for the presentation made to Hi 
Martin of “fence” collar and white-tie 
fame. Jovial Ray Havens solemnly in- 
vested him with a half dozen successive 
ties, each more outrageously vivid than 
the last, and the ritualistic proceedings 
were too much for the risibilities of the 
audience. Then followed the introduc- 
tion of the new officials, tncluding Presi- 
dent-elect Guy Gundaker, of Philadel- 
phia, the only man nominated for Ro- 
tary’s highest office. 


more that could be 
should be told— 


much 
that 


There is 
told—in fact 
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, lack of space forbids. Columns 
be written about the cosmopolitan 
; that discussed business ethics on 
- corners, boys’ work at breakfast, 
| resolutions in the street cars. Or 
.e wonders of Shaw’s gardens, the 
issippi boat ride, the air circus at 
ville. Or on the committees that met 
early and late in odd corners of the 
eum and in various hotels.; Or on 
people behind the scenes who helped 
‘he tremendous amount of real work 
rformed by these shirt-sleeved and fan- 
ving Rotarians. 
\ll of these*things are worth telling— 
all of them will be cherished memories 
‘ those who attended the convention— 
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but a full description of them is beyond 
my present aims. For all that I had 
hoped to tell here—all that I have tried 
to suggest—is but as the confetti that 
remains strewn on the pavement when 
the carnival has passed—a splash of color 
—a fragment of gaiety—a sign to guide 
those who may think it worth while to 
seek for the whole story. For there is 
a story—and a real story—here. And 
along the dusty ways of Memory trod by 
the flying feet of Time are strewn these 
bits of confetti that blaze the trail—the 
little vivid happenings that hold thelr 
place in a great mosaic because they are 
cemented together with tangible and last- 
ing results. 








Personal Contact and the Labor Problem 
(Continued from page 19.) 


men can get everything that is due them, 
and the management is powerless to pre- 
vent them from getting it. At the same 
time, the management has an equal pro- 
tection. If he is a square employer, he 
cannot object to a jury that he has 
himself selected, or a jury that he has 
had the power to throw any man off of, 
who he didn’t think was fair. He has 
placed labor in a position where an agi- 
tator simply cannot exist, because every 
statement by either side has recourse to 
a conference table, where things said 
must be proved. When an agitator knows 
that he is going to be made out a liar in 
a day or two if he does lie, he is going 
to be mighty careful with his tongue. 


HIS system worked out well in the 

woods. It worked out in great ma- 
chinery concerns. It worked out in man- 
ufacturing establishments of all kinds. 
They said it couldn’t be used with the 
railroads. W. W. Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania had a different idea. He 
believed that railroad labor was the squar- 
est labor in the world. He believed that 
if he could talk to his workmen and get 
their side of the case, and let them get 
his, where they could see the books any 
time they wanted to see them, that they 
would not only be loyal to the company, 
but the cooperation, respect, and good 
will established would result in not only 
a higher state of efficiency, but uninter- 
rupted railroad service to the entire 
country. 

[ have heard men myself, in high 
places, say that Mr. Atterbury must have 
suddenly lost his mind. They drew a 
woeful picture of how the workmen on 
the Pennsylvania would take advantage 
of the company, destroy the morale of 


its forces, and bankrupt it as a going 
concern. Well, you saw what happened. 
When the big strike came along, in the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, 98 per cent of the men 
stayed on the job. Wherever the com- 
pany had gotten a chance to establish 
close contact, there were only a few 
strikers. In the localities where that 
contact had not been established, prac- 
tically all men walked out. But right 
straight through the strike, approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the shopmen stuck 
to their guns on the Pennsylvania, be- 
cause they knew their president, they 
knew that they were getting a square 
deal, because they were continually rub- 
bing elbows, getting acquainted and es- 
tablishing a respect that was just as 
great of men for management as man- 
agement for men; and General Atter- 
bury has such a deep respect today for 
every man on the Pennsylvania that he 
is seldom able to talk about them without 
his voice shaking. 

Solving a labor trouble is not a mys- 
terious affair. It is simply a proposition 
of using common horse sense. 

Let me tell you one thing: I am un- 
doubtedly addressing a lot of employers, 
and those in professional life who employ 
a few people. You must inspire confi- 
dence and cooperation. You cannot force 
it. You must inspire good will and re- 
spect. You cannot compel it. In other 
words, you can lead a good man through 





the fires of Hell, but you cannot drive | 


him across the sidewalk. 

In closing let me say that from now 
on in industry, more and more you will 
see that the honest-to-God part.of man- 
agement and foremen will appeal to the 
best that there is in men. 





“HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST” 


The friendly Rotarian profits as his friendliness develops. 
He gets more and more out of life, because as the bee gathers 


honey from millions of blossoms, 


so he, the friendly Rotarian, 


touches the heart of every person he comes in contact with, and 
gathers from each the sweetness of life—friendship. 


The law of compensation is dependable. 
He who makes friends, profits indeed.— 


friendliness begets friends. 
“Pepper Box,” St. Louis. 


Service has its reward, 
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YES - THERE IS 

a wrapping paper made 
specially to protect delicate 
moist food products - prod- 
ucts such as 

Butter 

Ice Cream 

Cheese 

Lard 

Fresh Meat 

Smoked Meat 


Smoked Fish 


Tue Pecuuiar Tune 
about this wrapping paper 
is the property of with- 
standing the action of 
water. It 


grate even when boiled. It 


won't disinte- 


is odorless and _ tasteless, 
too! It is also grease, blood 
and airproof which makes 
PATERSON 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
the ‘‘Ideal 


Wrapper’’ for 


Protective 
moist food 
products, 
ALSO 
a special treatment produces 
a very fine Vegetable Parch- 
ment which is used as a 
Separator for Rubber 
and Rubber Compounds 
to keep them soft plastic 
and ‘‘tacky’’ until ready to 
be worked up. 


All 


inquiries for further infor- 
mation concerning special 
uses, or requests for samples 
and quotations for regular 
uses, will receive prompt, 
courteous 


careful and 


attention if you - 
ADDRESS 
THE PATERSON 


PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY, 


U meeeengesessaceeseaereesay 
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Send 6 of Your Collars 
to Troy for a Laundering 
like the Makers give them 


T? prove to you that the 
Collartown finish is “like 
new,” we will launder 6 of 
your starched collars FREE. 
And to make mailing easy 
we will furnish you with a 
Handy Mailing Box. 


Write now for the Box 


Collartown Laundry 
480 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 














Are You Selling 
the Philadelphian? 


I have a friend, a Philadelphia Rotarian, 
whose ability and energy is restrained 
in his present job as Philadelphia branch 
sales manager. He is capable of earning 
more for himself and the company he 
represents. 


Somewhere in Rotary International is a 
manufacturer who wants to break into 
Philadelphia—the third largest market 
in the United States. 

If your product is sold to the executives 
of manufacturing plants, or because of 
their influence, my friend’s intimate ac- 
quaintanceship with those executives is 
your asset to start. 


Address me and I will turn your letters 
over to him. 


ROTARIAN 
1938 Market S:reet PHILADELPHIA 














FAVORS and NOVELTIES 


Jo~ 


BANQUETS STAGS LADIES NIGHTS 


R-H FAVORS FOR FUN AND FROLICe~? 


R-H Favors, 
novelties, paper 

. hats, balloons, napkins, 

| J banners, prizes, paper weights 
and shields, decalcomania window 

transfers, flags, banners, pen- 

nants and decorations 

are guaranteed. 


Write for our new 
Rotary Cat- 


Russell- Hampton (o. 


39 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO ILL. 
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The Fun oO’ Fishin’ 


(Continued from page 26.) 


can tell about Luke, you know. Might 
doubt your story. Business of knocking 
out the pipe; time to make a few more 
casts before the sun gets too high. Got 
to untangle that darned back-lash, too. 
Probably take an hour to do that. 

Well, any way, the big fellow ought to 


| weight a good four and a half pounds. 





Let Luke laugh that off ! 
* * ae * 7 * * 


T was a day of business. A man had 

come from New York City to my office 
in Mishawaka, Indiana, to see me about 
a large order of paper. I had not signed 
the order for the price seemed too low 
to be true; and I knew not a thing about 
the man’s reputation or character and 
Messrs. Dun and Bradstreet were dumb 
on the subject. The contract was a large 
one and I did not care to jump into it 
outright and commit myself by placing 
my name on the dotted line. 

We haggled over the matter all morn- 
ing and a part of the afternoon. I 
offered a number of compromises where- 
by I bought the paper from month to 
month and paid for it on delivery. But, 
no, the gentleman insisted on a cash deal 
against warehouse receipts for the paper. 
We could not reach a decision. He had 
made a reservation on the Twentieth 
Century from Elkhart to New York City 
and I offered to drive him to Elkhart— 
a matter of about ten or twelve miles. 

We barely had time to make the train. 
Half-way between the two cities a likely 
looking stream crosses the road. We had 
been talking about fishing and when we 
reached the bridge we found a traffic 
tangle and the bridge under repairs. The 
workmen stated that the bridge would 
be open for travel in a very few minutes. 
We left the car and strolled down the 
stream a little way. Under a spreading 
elm tree we came upon a small boy fish- 
ing with a heavy cane pole. The gentle- 
man from New York tossed the young- 
ster a coin for the use of his pole for 
a few minutes. He opened his purse and 
drew out a very fine trout fly. He placed 
this on the boy’s line and began to cast 
rather skillfully considering the weight 
of the pole. 

Suddenly there was a rush and a 
mighty splash and the heavy rod bent 
under the strain of a fighting trout. He 
played it as much as he could with no 
reel and it was a splendid battle although 
very unequal because all of the advantage 
was on the side of the man. Presently 
he carefully landed the speckled fighting 
battler and gently and efficiently took the 
fly from the trout’s lip and carefully slid 
him back, unharmed, into the water of 
the creek. And it was a good foot long, 
too. 

He smiled quietly. 

“Tt wasn’t exactly a fair battle,” he 
said. “I had all of the advantage and 


even at that he gave me a gooi 
He deserves an evener chance fo; 
liberty, and happiness.” 

We turned and went back to m 


ght 


om 


The bridge had been repaired. [ |. keq 
at my watch and it was past train «ime. 
I turned my car around and we headed 


toward Mishawaka. The man who had 
the paper to sell looked at me in a «y 
tioning manner. 

“We're going back to my office,” | 
said, “and I’m going to sign that contract 
with you.” 

I felt I could trust him after that little 
adventure. And my experience proved | 
was right. Fishing is a true barometer 
of the real inside heart and squareness of 
a man. It teaches a man how to feht 
and win; and it teaches him to fight and 
lose—gracefully and cheerily. 

* * * * * k 


pena Long shadows and song o{ 
birds. A little stream—you could al- 
most step across it with dry feet. Gurgles, 
whispers, and chuckles through the 
bushes. You creep up to it on your 
belly, your rod by your side. Ah! Here 
the little streak of liquid silver ripples 
over some small rocks, strikes a curve 
around a big boulder and swirls there, 
deep and silver-green. 

A likely looking place. You slip on a 
small hook and shorten your line to 
a bare three feet, keeping well back and 
out of sight. You edge a bit closer and 
softly drop that fly in the water just 
beyond the pool, and upstream. The cur- 
rent whips it into the pool and the water 
stirs and there is a glimpse of a pink 
mouth and a tugging pull on your rod. It 
is a pretty little fight and you bring him 
in. Dripping and dotted with brilliant red 
spots he is the prettiest of all game fish— 
this brook trout. What matter if he only 
be nine inches long—he is a trout and 
worth walking miles to get. 

The shadows deepen and your face and 
hands will be scratched by briars and 
brambles and you will be bitten by gnats 
but every now and then you catch another 
trout and you are happy. 

Comes dusk with its mysterious 
shadows and the sleepy twittering 0! 
birds and a great and almost holy silenc: 
Down where the little stream enters into 
the larger creek an old giant of a log lies 
buried in the water with one end on the 
bank. 

Softly you flick your fly out near th 
end of the log and it never reaches th: 
water for something leaps from the wate: 
and seizes it hungrily and savagely. !|' 
surprises you so much you strike heavie' 
than you meant to and your split bam 
boo tip is shattered. 

You brace your feet and fight as yo' 
never fought before. Back and forth th 
battle goes. Then down he goes an 
under the log and the line is in a tangle 
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\ le out above your knees and try 
| landing net but find you cannot. 
you untangle the line and care- 

id prayerfully you raise the trout 

. water—a beauty—a good three 


.plash! His struggles have freed 
| there is a swirl in the water and 
ne into the darkness. It you are 
fisherman and if you havé devel- 
me measure of fishing philosophy 
ill shrug your shoulders, wade to 
and call it a day. And if you are 
rt-sport, you will stand there and 
and mutter....It all depends. 
ck to camp through the darkness. 
sky is star-dotted with gold. Your 
ire wet and you are tired, hungry— 
happy. You come around a corner 
. path and there the light of the camp 
ims a hearty welcome. You sniff 
opreciatively: Aroma of coffee, smell o’ 
ying bacon, incense of wood smoke. 
Glory be, but it’s good to be alive, 
ealthy, happy and tired—and with other 
good fellows. Sleep comes that night as 
lid when you were a small boy; you 
there on your blankets wide awake 
and stretch lazily . and then it is 
breakfast time. 
Fun o’ fishin’? There’s no end to it. 
matters not where you live; some- 
where within a few miles you will find 
lake, a stream, a creek or a river 
vhere you can fish. It matter not 
whether your rods and flies are the best 
made—some of my finest fishing mem- 
ories are builded around a bamboo rod, 
a can of worms, a cheap line, and a single 
hook. 


~ 


O out and fish—and don’t measure the 
happiness of the day or the hour by 

the number or size of the fish you catch. 
Measure it rather by the clean air you 
have breathed, the sunshine you have 
absorbed, the exercise you have enjoyed. 
\feasure it by the flowers you have seen, 
the song birds you have heard, the green 
of the hills and the glory of the world— 
measure it, if you will, by the sunburn 
on your body, by the tired muscles you 
teel and by the fact that during this time 
you have forgotten business and worry— 
and that tomorrow you return to your 
work fitter mentally and physically. 

Once more I will let Izaak Walton 
juote another man about angling—one 
Sir Henry Wottom, who said of fishing: 
‘Twas an employment for his idle time, 
vhich was then not idly spent; a rest to 
his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a 
iverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a pro- 
urer of contentedness .... that it begat 
ibits of peace and patience in those that 
rofessed and practiced it.” 

I cannot commend it more. 

There is in fishing a wide range of 


methods which will commend itself to all. 


f you crave action and exercise, I sug- 


Sest casting for trout or bass; or if you 
prefer solitude and quiet and restful 
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They know why 
they prefer “B.V.D.” 


HOSE clear thinking fellows who have found that it 
T pays to keep “fitas a fiddle’ are especially exacting in 
matters of personal comfort. They value the Unvarying 
Quality, Famous Fit and Long Wear assured by the 
“B.V.D.”Red Woven Label. 
From raw material to finished product we practice ceaseless care so 


that every “B.V.D.” garment is of the quality that has brought world- 
wide preference for our product. 


The cool, durable nainsook of “B.V.D.” is woven in our own mills 
from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories vigilant inspection guards every process ot skillful cut- 
ting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and accurate finish. 


There is only one‘‘B. V. D.’’ Underwear 
It is always identified by this Red Woven Label 


Undershirts and 
Drawers 
85c and upward 
the garment 


Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) 
Men's $1.50 and upward 
the suit 
Youths’ 85c the suit 











(Erode Mark eg, US Pat Of an Foreten Contig 


The B.V.D. COMPANY, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of ‘'B. V.D."’ Underwear The B.V.D.Co., Ine. 
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| CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


| Wabi-Kon Camp 
TIMAGAMI Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 


The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp with every 

comfort in the heart of four million acres virgin forest 

1502 Lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Ca- 

noes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night from 
| Toronto. Excellent Table. Write for Booklets. 


IN MONTREAL The Rotary Club Meets 


{Dindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 





— P 6. Sulka & Company 


Unusual Shirtings, French Silk Neckwear, 
Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, House Robes and 
Pajamas of only the very Finest Quality. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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STAR BRAND 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Write the best letters 


All inkings, all colors, all combinations 


of colors, for every machine using an 
inked -ribbon. 
For general work,” order Star Brand 


Regular Inking. For long wear, order Star 
Brand No. 8593. For very dense impres- 
sions, order Star Brand No. 9099. 

If you wish a certain color, or a certain 
shade of a certain color, ask for Star Brand 
Ribbon in that color or shade. Seven differ- 
ent shades of Black Record are available. 

If your stutioner cannot supply you with 
Star Brand Ribbons, write to our nearest 
warehouse. MultiKopy your letters for 
perfect copies. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
Incorporated 
376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

















SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
cverything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How ? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 





FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Blidg., New York 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 

Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 

San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 

Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 














Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 





U S. Flags—All Sizes—(Qualities and prices. 
Badges and Banners 
Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St. Chicago, U. S. A. 














The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort—Courtesy— Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 


Home of Rotary Luncheons, Tuesdays. Ball Room 
J. MESSNER, Pres. and Mgr. 
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diversion there is the fun of still fishing, 
while comfortably seated on a pier, a 
dock, in a boat or beside a cool stream in 
the shadow of trees. 

No man, I am sure, can be wholly bad 
who loves to fish and who does it in a 
sportsmanlike manner—who is fair and 
square and who observes to the strict 
letter every phase of the laws which are 
yearly growing better and which are 
designed solely for the preservation and 
propagation of our game fishes. 

Fishing is at once a science, an art, 
and a career. The study of the life and 
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habits of fish is an absorbing one }); the 
fact that you may not care for this i. 
no sign you will not find in thi. sport 
a pastime of unequalled pleasure ang 
profit and honest health. 

In closing I cannot do better than to 
quote from the author’s preface of Th, 
Compleat Angler and I shall say this to 
the reader whose patience has led him 
to this point: That I thank him and “| 
shall stay him no longer than to wish him 
a rainy evening to read .. . this dis. 
course; and that if he be an honest 
angler, may the east wind never blow 
when he goes a-fishing.” 





Citizenship 


(Continued from page 9.) 


we go farther, and can conceive of 
humanity as a whole, and of our hav- 
ing an obligation to humanity as such, 
after our country’s loyalties are dis- 
charged; unless we can do that, then any- 
thing in the nature of an association of 
nations can never be achieved. The poet 
spoke long ago of “the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.” Per- 
sonally, I’d rather he hadn't. I don’t be- 
lieve the terms are helpful at all. A 
parliament is something that presides 
over and governs a unit—governs by the 
force of majority. A federation is the 
same. We never can have anything built 
upon that principle as a universal asso- 
ciation of mankind. I say this because 
I think there has been a misconception 
here, as in many another country, of the 
idea of that association of nations, to 
which many in the world aspire now. 
Any association that spells its activity: 
or power in terms of the vote of the 
majority governing the others—no such 
association can succeed. 

And though the individual components 
of the British Empire may have sought 
to, and may have succeeded in having 
representation in our present League of 
Nations, it isn’t with the view of adding 
any number to make a majority—it is 
with a view onlysto make certain that 
all representative points of view shall be 
heard in that assembly. 


N a word, the only association that 

can ever achieve, is an association for 
the purpose of bringing together, into 
harmony, if we can, alt points of view 
of all the peoples of this world and never 
for the purpose of subordinating the 
point of view of any to the dictates of 
May I illustrate again? 

In the Commonwealth of Britain we 
meet in imperial conference every year 
or so—representatives of all the nations 
of the Empire—but no majority of that 
conference ever assumes the right—ever 
dreams that it has the right to say to any 
single autonomous nation, no matter how 
small or how humble, that the majority’s 
will shall prevail over that nation. 


Such, I think, must be the spirit in 


which the greater association can do its 
work, to the extent that harmonizes an- 
tagonistic views. And to that extent it 
succeeds—to the extent that it refrains 
from any majority domination—to that 
extent it prevents collapse. 

Now, these are wide considerations, 
We must rise, though, to that aspiration 
of citizenship. This aspiration is what 
the world demands and must have, be- 
cause it is necessary to prevent that clash 
which means disaster. 

In closing, I want merely to capitalize 
the two qualities that help to develop this 
sense of citizenship—help to develop it 
from the beginning right through to the 
end. The first is friendship, and I men- 
tion that in an assembly which under- 
stands its meaning as well perhaps as 
could any assembly in the world. The 
power of friendship is the first great 
asset of man. I think it was Emerson— 
an American—who said that the only 
way to make friends was to be one, and 
Doctor Johnson was father to. the same 
thought, when he put it in this form: 
“The first duty of man is to keep his 
friendships in repair.” 

Passing from that, I mention pluck, the 
pluck that drives a day’s work into every 
day, and two or three days’ work if there 
are materials at hand, or that assures 
twelve hours of wholesome results from 
a day’s recreation; the pluck that dares 
do all that becomes a man; the pluck that 
looks upon obstacles with pleasure rather 
than with pain, and regards them only as 
something to be overcome, and rejoices 
in the labor of the conquest. 

These two I leave with you—in words 
that will blossom into flowers and that 
will remain ever green in the memory 
for a thousand years—so long as litera- 
ture shall live. Both of them are the 
product of the brightest minds ever pos- 
sessed by any of the sons of man. The 
first puts the quality of human courage 
in these terms—these eleven words—“In 
the reproof of chance lies the true proof 
of man,” and the second puts the value 
of friendship in this immortal line, de 
clared by Emerson to be the finest writ- 
ten in the English language: “Love is not 
love that alters, when it alteration finds.” 
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Informes Concisos de lo que 
se Hace en el Mundo 
Rotariano 
Sigue de la hoja No. 33.) 


qu ta revista vaya a la prensa se 
n estos comités en Chicago, para 
el trabajo para 1923-24, y 

r el plan a los directores, los que 
én estaran en sesion en la misma 
rante la semana que principia el 22 
le julio, los gobernadores de distrito (de 
los 41 distritos rotarios) y los delegados 
que estan en Chicago de los clubs en 
territorios afuera de los distritos, 
asistiran al International Council Meet- 
ing. 

En este miting se explicaran detalla- 
damente, a los Gobernadores de distrito 
y a otros que estén presentes los planes 
de los varios comités aprobados por la 
Junta Directiva. Entonces los goberna- 
dores de distrito volveran a sus respec- 
tivos distritos y citaran a reunion a los 
presidentes y secretarios de los varios 
clubs rotarios en sus distritos, a fin de 
ensefarles la manera de realizar el 
programa del afio. Después de este 
miting los funcionarios de los clubs 
explicaran a los varios clubs los planes 
que tienen en estudio para que tomen 
parte en el trabajo del afio. 





The Kauri—Timber Giant 

Continued from page 40.) 
tion in the atmosphere, nature’s har- 
nessed power is brought to man’s aid 
and service. The trickling creek is 
changed into a wild rushing river. The 
logs aie caught, as by the hand of a 
mighty giant, and lifted high over bould- 
ers, dropped over many a water-fall to be 
finally landed on the smooth surface of 
the river, 

There are many beautiful bungalows 
around Auckland Harbor built from 
Kauri logs that once grew on the hills 
and later came floating down the sunlit 
waters—the Waitemata and the Manu- 
kau—to the ever-busy mills. 





Across the Atlantic by Air 

The U. S. naval seaplane N-C4 
(Read), in 1919 (May 16-27), flew from 
Trepassy, British North America, via the 
\zores, to Lisbon, Portugal, 2,150 miles, 
in 26 hours, 45 minutes, actual flying 
time, 

A British biplane (Alcock-Brown), 
in 1919 (June 14-15), flew from St. 
lohn’s, N. F., to Clifden, Ireland, 1,960 
miles, in 16 hours, 12 minutes. 

The British dirigible balloon R-34 
(Scott), in 1919 (July), flew from East 
‘ortune, Scotland, to Mineola, N. Y., 
3,130 miles, in 108 hours, 12 minutes, 
ind returned from Mineola to Pulham, 
ngland, 3,200 miles, in 74 hours, 56 
minutes. 

A Spad airplane, in 1921, in France, 


Hew at the rate of 193 miles an hour. 
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Complete with rods 
and thumb-nuts. 


Can be attached to be proud. 
any car in two 
minutes. 

Will not jar loose. 

Any Rotarian’s check 
is good. 

Mail coupon today. 


eS 


Van Buren and Hoyne Avenue 


Greenduck Metal Stamping Co. 


Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing my check for $ 








HOWS folks that you belong to the livest organization in 
s the world. It’s really one of the most attractive emblems 

we’ve ever produced and something of which you can justly 
Hundreds of them were sold to Rotarians who 
drove to the St. Louis Convention. 

It is three inches in diameter—almost half again as large as 
the illustration—showing the Rotary emblem in regulation gold 
and blue on a white background, and brilliantly finished in 
genuine jeweler’s fired enamel. 
seaetis sii $1.50 

Special quantity prices to Rotary secretaries upon application 


GREENDUCK 


METAL STAMPING COMPANY 


meee ae eee aes aes ast 


Rotary automobile radiator emblems (with ‘ 
(without) 

Name...... 

Steet: . . cn aecdes 


ROTARY 
Radiator Emblem 
$7 .50 


A handsome decoration for your 
car that instantly identifies you 
wherever you go 


With word “Member” and name of $2 00 


your own city, as illustrated, each 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me 
) P 
‘ name of city. 
City 
State 











PRINTING 


Large equipment for the bigger orders 
A complete Job Department for the 
smaller work. 


Day and Night Service 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 
GOOD WORKMANSHIP 
REASONABLE CHARGES 
Let us relieve you of your printing problems. 
A wide awake—active organization anxious to 
serve. 


Phone Harrison 2000, wire or write 
where immediate action is desired 


GENTRY-MAYHAM PRINTING CO. 
120-124 W. Polk St. Chicago, III. 
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CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specialiy chartered ne 

Cunarder “‘Laconia,’”’ 26,000 tons, over a fascinat- 
ing itinerary including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 18 days in Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, op 
tion 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Naples, Riviera, with stop-over privileges in 


Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


tne MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 
18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc., $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 


Drives, Fees, etc. 
Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Frank C. Clark, N.Y 











IT IS TRUE a Most Who Serves Best” 


it is unfortunately also true 
that with the rank and file 
it usually happens that 
the man who talks the 
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K. V. P. Vegetable 
Bond Paper Parchment 
For Letter and For Wrapping 
Billheads, and all Meats and 
Dairy Products 


Office Forms 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 


longest and loudest about 
SERVICE is thinking 
about what the other fellow 
should render to him. 


Waxed Household Essentials 
Paper 
For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Bread, Candy. Household Vegetable Parchment 
Tobacco, Etc White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FENTON 

LABELS 

AND SEALS 
YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 


takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
numberless. Fenton quality means 
the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the best 
sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 

Let us supply you with Fenton 
Labels and Seals. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Ie as essential toany Rotarian Dinner as the “food 
and “talk”; all Sows go together. your a A 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from Bong end. As Rotarians are gener- 
ally interested in other or: “44 “3 megemiootare 
pete hats for Mystic = I. «+ Moose, 
K. T., Elke, K. of C., re OP pid other 
organizations. as well as Patciotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 
Descriptive price list upon request. Yours for service 


BEISTLE CO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa 


The wonderful 495 
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“ New Improved Washburne’s 
Patent ‘‘O. K.’’ Paper Fastener 
A regular two-in-one Fastener as it can be 
used for temporary or permanent work, by 
simply turning the paper piercing point 
when used as a permanent fastener. 


Write for Prices Covering NewImproved‘‘O.K.”’ 
Fastener. Put up in BRASS BOXES 


The “0.K.” Manufacturing Co., Oswego, NewYork 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 31.) 


His book outlines all the necessary acts 
of organizers and managers, gives plans 
for controlling powers, the regulations 
and reforms in reorganization of busi- 
nesses, as well as the organization of 
businesses and trade groups. Charters, 
boards of directors, dividends, and the 
numerous forms of business organiza- 
tion are each given full attention. Many 
charts and forms are used to illustrate 
the various acts and duties. We urge 
the placing of this book among the best 
works on corporate or organized exist- 
ence in trade and commerce. 

Nearly every business man holding— 
or desiring to hold—a distinctive position 
is a member of some trade organization. 
Some of these organizations are na- 
tional, some national with local chap- 
ters, and some local in large territories. 
Such business men are at least slightly 
interested in the work of their local 
trade organization and are often con- 
cerned in the work of their national as- 
sociation. 

Because those associations and organi- 
zations are developing into factors of 
concern to the government, and the Fed. 
eral Trade Board is appointed to watch 
the common interest of the people as well 
as to preserve the rights of the govern- 
ment, the relation of the association to 
the rights of the people is of paramount 
interest. 

The work of Franklin D. Jones pro- 
vides a witle range of information, with 
citations of the laws and the decisions of 
the board and of the supreme court. It 
is a book: for the executive and for the 
ethical education of the young business 
man, 





For the Outdoor Man 

There is a technology of outdoor liv- 
ing and scouting which comes through 
experience only, tho some have a natural 
intuition for coordinating the methods 
of Mother Nature. 

For the summer camper, the hunter, 
fisherman, and lover of trails, this hand- 
book has been prepared by two experi- 
enced woodsmen. It is encyclopedic in 
its completeness, the illustrations tell 
distinctive facts, the dictionary that per- 
vades all chapters clarifies many doubts 
and misunderstandings, and the clear 
style makes every page a source of guid- 
ance. 

We recommend it for its apparent ac- 
curacy in every detail and for use by 
any party of health and nature seekers. 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, edited by Hy. 

S. Watson and Captain Paul A. Cur- 

tis. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co., 

1923. Pp. 320; illustrated; index. 


Thrift in Industry 
Mr. Bergengren’s description of co- 
operative banking and savings systems is 
clear and makes available the basic 


methods upon which many em) loyer, 
and many groups of employes 1m. y Ly set 
up such an economic benefit for the aq- 
vantage of the community. 

Thrift promotion—particularly ; among 
employees of large corporations and oyt- 
standing firms—has become an acc epted 
economic effort among leaders of indys. 
tries and corporate activities for th: = 
fare of the people. It is no longer co 
sidered paternalistic to establish as 
methods and develop thrift campaigns 
among groups of clerks and wage earn- 
ers, for the principle is sound fundamen- 
tally. Upon it may be based even the 
good will of the employee who has a 
small hoard of savings set aside for the 
ultimate cloudy periods. 

We recommend the book to all em- 
ployers and citizens who desire financial 
strength in their establishments and in 
the community where such strength and 
independence may really form freedom 
from the influence of unstable condi- 
tions. 


Cooperative Banking; a Credit Union 
Book, by Roy F. Bergengren. _ [Ilus- 
trated. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. 398, index. 


For the Bibliophile 


There are rarities valued at six fig- 
ures, in dollars—these are not described 
in “Books in Black or Red.” 

Out of the way books, such as once 
were common about the house and were 
swept by hard-hearted mothers into 
waste baskets and kitchen stoves, often 
come into their own when a collector of 
such rarities hoards them for the pleas- 
ure of his curiosity and perhaps the ad- 
vance in value. 

Book-collecting is so distinctly differ- 
ent from book-reading that the collector 
may not understand the other’s likes and 
dislikes. In everyone of us there is a 
latent if not active instinct for collect- 
ing. If, during the days of cheap exist- 
ence—those days of boyhood when a 
few cents bought something which to a 
boy had real value, we should treasure 
and foresee the reality of the treasure, 
many of us would have had sets of 
Beadle’s Dime Novels stowed away for 
the present harvest of riches. Few sets 
actually exist, few men have kept even 
a dozen issues of those stories which 
have much more quality in them than the 
average “movie” scenario. 

This book is fascinating to any one 
forty years and older. It should be valu- 
able to younger men who are desirous of 
forming collections which, when they 
are forty, will begin to have interest for 
the curious and for those who treasure 
souvenirs of their boyhood days. 


Books in Black or Red, by Edmund Les- 
ter Pearson. Illustrated. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 213; index. 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 39.) 

Deletes From “Down Under” 
dre | elcomed By Coast Club 

\ ouver, B. C.—When the “Niag- 
ara. ied up at Vancouver docks on May 
%th and a group of local Rotarians 
ye “We want Charles,” everybody 


wit) » hearing realized that that shout 
“ genuine expression of that particu- 
lar group’s wishes. 


arles Rhodes, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Auckland, N. Z., club was 
particular “Charles” in demand. The 
other five Rotarians, their wives and 
daughters of the group from “down 
under” were also wanted, and the minute 
they landed they realized that Rotary was 
really International. 

[he minute the Anzac delegates were 
clear of the customs, they were taken to 
their hotels, and then to a dinner given 
by the officers of the Vancouver club. 
After dinner they were entertained at a 
theater party. The next day, after a 
chance to rest up, the guests were taken 
on auto rides by local Rotarians. Every- 
thing possible was done to make the An- 
zacs feel-at home, and to give them a 
welcome such as they had received at 
Honolulu. A pleasing incident took place 
at the luncheon when Charlie Rhodes on 
behalf of the Auckland Club presented 
Vancouver Rotary with a New Zealand 
flag. Pictures of the Anzac delegates 
will be found on another page. 


a+ 


Highway Project Receives 
Unanimous Endorsement 


Key West, Fra.—The Key West 
Mainland Highway project which calls 
for the building of roads and toll bridges 
to link up Miami, Long Key, and Key 
West, north, as far as Big Pine, received 
the unanimous endorsement of the local 
Rotary club at a recent meeting. The 
last state legislature passed bills which 
made it possible for the county to either 
build these toll bridges or to permit pri- 
vate individuals to construct them and 
levy tolls for their remuneration. It is 
estimated that the cost of these bridges 
will be $400,000, and that if the bridges 
were built 100,000 cars would use the 
highways each tourist season. 

The local club is also holding a three- 
game series of indoor ball games with 
the local Exchange club. The Rotarians 
won the first game but the Exchangites 
came back with a sweeping victory in 
‘he second, so that the respective supe- 
riority of the teams is still in doubt. 


High-School Boys Seek 
Further Education 


Fort Myers, Fta.—The local club re- 
cently entertained. the boys who are 
graduating from high school. As a di- 
rect result of a full year’s campaign by 
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payor twenty-five years this emblem has 
2&9 stood for the best in Engravings and 
Illustrations, . The original design bore the 
legend "Phe Siem ofa Good Cut At present 
it is a symbol for the most highly develop- 
ed organization in the Engraving and 
Illustrating field = 








Engravings both in black and white and colors 
made in our Engraving Shops as well as 
Illustrations and Designs from our 
Advertising Art Studios are unexcelled 
in quality anywhere ~. 







The size of our Institution enables us 


St” | to have specialists in every branch who 
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4 ii no matter how difficult, thee rendering 
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DIRECT FROM ay — 
post taal Another Cruise 
Around the World 
on the ‘‘SAMARIA’”’ 
Jan. 26 to June 3, 1924 








eS 


Thin as a silver dollar; as finely made and nice 
to carry as an expensive watc h; yet of strength 
and quality to stand severest usage 
English-Made of Finest Sheffield 
Stainless Steel--Oil Tempered 
Made by John Warts, Shefheld England; world 


famous cutlery mfgrs. for 150 years. Blades oil 
tempered; ground on steel stones; Steel of both Rightly encouraged by the remarkable 
_— and handle proof against acid stain or enceess Of our 1923 Golden junies 
all corrosion i f 
ife Wi Cruise, we have rechartered the splen- 
A Sturdy Knife W ithout Bulk sd Cunarder “SAMARIA"—that pre= 
A real man’s knife without the usual clumsy size ¢ é 





| eminently suitable cruising steamer— 
for our 1924 Cruise Around the 
| World. 

| An itinerary superb—130 days—sailing 
| eastward from New York and meeting 
Springtime in every country visited 


Doesn't bulge the pocket or weight down clothes 
Money Back Guarantee 


Send nwo One Dollar bills, name and address 
not fully pleased money refunded promptly 


Great Lakes Factories 
Sole Distributors of John Watts 
1018 S. Wabash Aye. Chicago, I!) 











Comfort, luxury, leisure—plus the ser- 
vices of our unique chain of permanent 
offices all along the route. Literature 
on Request. 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 
THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW YORK 
245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 
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In the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when 
you register (R). Luncheon of the 
Chicago Rotary Club every Tuesday 
at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
Rotarians always welcome. 


If You Were 
Sentenced To Death 


If some unsuspected ailment struck you 
down and your physician broke the news 
that was virtually a death sentence, you 
would realize that you had neglected the 
danger signals. 

_The danger signals for many internal 
ailments are not visible to the naked eye. 
But, fortunately, they are revealed at once 
by urinalysis. 

The blood coursing through the kidneys 
once every seven minutes leaves in the 
urine the evidence which shows the sci- 
entist the signs of many ailments in their 
very first stages. 

Our service makes a thorough periodical 
urinalysis for you, without trouble or loss 
of time. It gives you the danger signal of 
some slight disturbance which if neglected 
may develop into chronic disease. 

It takes only four minutes of your time 
every year, costs only $15. Full informa- 
tion on the system costs you nothing. 
Write for it today. 


The National Bureau of Analysis 


R. 83 Republic Bldg. Chicago, IIL 
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PAPER HATS 


and FANJORS 











We suggest and furnish the most 
complete assortment of favors to cover 
all forms of social functions. Parties 
planned and greater results obtained 
with our ideas. 


A selection of Rotary hats, aprons, 
ties, canes, wands, favors, etc., to 
choose from. 

Special Circular No. 48 illustrates 
Rotary designs. 


We are Manufacturers 


VAN HOUSEN'S FAVOR CO. inc. 


81 WESTLAKE ST. Lop = © (oF. U ei @) 








Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager 


Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday 1 P. M. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 
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the club, ten of these boys expressed a 
definite intention of attending college or 
university this fall, and the other two 
expressed a strong desire to do so. The 
Rotary club has furnished a speaker for 
each of the bi-weekly chapel exercises 
during the year. 


Inter-City Meet Follows 
Opening of Ferries 

Vicrorta, B. C.—Two automobile 
ferry services were opened affording 
splendid connections for road traffic be- 
tween Vancouver Island and the State 
of Washington. Their mainland termi- 
nals are at Bellingham and Anacortes 
and both converge on the island port of 
Sidney, near Victoria. In consequence, 
Victoria finds herself a near neighbor of 
several cities which she has hitherto 
only been-able to reach through long de- 
tours. This closer relationship was re- 
cently celebrated at an inter-city meeting 
which happened to coincide with the 
“Maytime Frolic” celebration held in 
prolongation of “Empire Day.” One 
hundred Rotarians and their ladies came 
over by ferry and foregathered with the 
local Rotary club at a dinner and dance. 
The seven visiting clubs represented 
were Bellingham, Anacortes, Mount 
Vernon, Everett, Seattle, and Port Ange- 
les, with Nanaimo, B. C., acting as as- 
sistant hosts. Rotarians the Hon. John 
Oliver, premier of British Columbia and 
Reginald Hayward, mayor of Victoria 
welcomed the visitors to their respective 
constituencies. An address on “Some 
Aspects of Citizenship” and a humorous 
topical stunt, in which visitors partici- 
pated, were the main items of the pro- 
gram. A golf competition was held dur- 
ing the afternoon. On the previous day 
the Victoria club entered’ a float in the 
big Victoria Day parade. The design 
was carried out in the Rotary colors and 
the globe surmounting the canopy carried 
the flags of the nations in Rotary. 


Secure Swimming Instruction 


In City Park 


McMINNVILLE, OrE.—The local Ro- 
tary club, which has thirty-five members, 
recently raised $200 to obtain a swim- 
ming instructor for the pool at the city 
park. The week before the high-school 
commencement, the club entertained the 
senior class. More than sixty young 
men and women were present. Their 
average age, as revealed by their per- 
sonal introductions to the club, was eigh- 
teen. Short speeches were made by 
students, faculty, and Rotarians. 


Meeting at Sea May Be 
First of Series 


S. S. Majestic, (at sea)—A meeting 
of all Rotarians on board was called by 
Rotarian Beverly Griffith, of the Mexico 
City Rotary Club. 


It was attended by 
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six Rotarians including Philip B. Cyr;y 
of Southampton, England, Manager él 
the Southampton offices of the Whi. 
Star line. Rotarian Curry said that he 
would take up with his company the mat- 
ter of having weekly Rotary luncheon: 
on each ship of the White Star flee. 
The meeting proved enjoyable, and the 
Rotarians are looking forward to similar 
meetings whenever possible. Those 
present were: Philip B. Curry, South- 
ampton, England; B. V. N. Yates, War- 
ren, Pa.; George H. Roos, Oakland, Cal. 
E, H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio; Beverly 
Griffiths, Mexico City, Mex., (acting 
secretary); and Samuel A. Lerner, 
New York, N. Y. 


Teachers and Ministers 
Take Active Part in Program 


Haywarp, Cat.—Through the effi 
cient work of the committee in charge, 
Boys’ Week was fittingly observed in 
Hayward, teachers and ministers taking 
an active part in the program. ‘The club 
is also helping to provide a two weeks’ 
camping trip for some fifteen Boy Scouts 
who could not otherwise afford the out- 
ing. Since Hayward is a pigeon center 
it was only reasonable that the club 
should have a squab luncheon. Leading 
pigeon fanciers of the community were 
invited to this luncheon, and there was 
an exhibit of fancy birds and instructive 
talks on the pigeon-raising industry. 


Endowment Fund Campaign 
Is Oversubscribed 


INDIANOLA, Ia.—Simpson College, a 
Methodist school located here, put on a 
campaign to raise an endowment fund 
of $2,000,000. The local Rotary club oi 
26 raised $75,550, everyone subscribing 
himself in addition to working hard for 
the success of the campaign. At mid- 
night on the 20th of June the subscrip 
tions totaled $2,075,000 and the club is 
proud of this piece of service. 


Annual Picnic Is 
Great Event for Boys 


PENDLETON, OrE.—The 13th of June 
was as memorable day for Pendleton 
boys, when some 167 of them between 
12 and 16 years of age, were the guests 
of Pendleton Rotary for the day. The 
picnic, the third event of its kind held 
here, took place at Bingham Springs, 
some thirty-three miles from Pendleton. 
This annual picnic is the only opportu- 
nity some of these boys have to enjoy a 
real outing. 

Some idea of the appetites the boys 
developed by noon can be gathered from 
the fact that 800 wieners, 600 buns, 68 
dozen bottles of pop, 600 maple bars, 20 
gallons of ice cream, 1,250 ice cream 
cones, 6 pints of mustard, and 2 gallons 
of pickles, all vanished before the on- 
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slaucht. (Gluttons for statistics should 
in these figures!) 
rts and two stirring addresses were 
features of the program. 


. Rotarians Will Attend 
lil nois-Wisconsin Game 


HAMPAIGN, ILL.—Illinois Rotarians 
woking forward to the annual inter- 
meet at Champaign on Saturilay, 
10th, which will be marked by the 

esence of International President Gun- 

r, Secretary Perry and other leaders 

Rotary. 

fhe University of Illinois memurial 
‘adium will be the scene of the annual 

itball game between Illinois and Wis- 
consin and a large block of seats will 
e reserved for the guests of the Cham- 
paign club. The stadium is to cost about 
$1,700,000 and will accommodate 56,000 
persons, 

At night, the traditional dinner will be 
lield. This will be the first get-together 
of the two Illinois districts since the re- 
districting went into effect. Champaign’s 
committee is already at work, and due 
notice will be sent to all Illinois clubs. 
It is urged, however, that all Rotarians 
who plan to attend make requests for 
hotel accommodations now. 


Track Meet Is Feature of 
King’s Birthday Celebration 


FREDERICTON, N. B.—Unique and highly 
successful was the observance by Fred- 
ericton Rotary of the King’s birthday, 
which fails on June 3rd. 

A track meet for boys from 10 to 18 
years of age was held on June 2nd on 
the athletic field of the University of 
New Brunswick. The most novel of the 
twenty-three events was the obstacle 
race. At intervals of twenty-five yards 
were placed the various obstructions: 
first there was a maze of rope entangle- 
ment through which the boys crawled 
and clambered; then came barrels 
through which they wriggled; then three 
ladders set on edge at different heights, 
between the rounds of which the boys 
had to squirm; then a tarpaulin fastened 
securely to the ground under which the 
competitors had to crawl; and finally the 
sacks in which they were to finish the 
race, 

On Sunday, the churches cooperated 
heartily with the Boys’ Work Committee 
in an effort to have every boy attend his 
own Sunday school, and in some churches 
special services were held. As a result 
a new high record for Sunday school 
attendance was established. Seats were 
reserved in the center of the church and 
the Rotarians were requested to sit with 
the boys. The few who failed to attend 


were forcibly reminded of the fact by 
the “Fines Master” 
luncheon, 

On Monday a grand parade was ar- 
ranged. The boys assembled in Queen 


at the Tuesday 
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Most Value Per Dollar 


Names imprinted on our Redmanol Pencils are striking and 
clean cut. This article in your customer’s pocket is a daily 
reminder of your firm and its product. By no other means 
can you so continuously command the attention of those 
you want to reach. In his home; at the of- 
fice; at the club; continuously and 
everlastingly the Redmanol 
flashes your message 
to your cus- 
tomer. 
































This pen- 

cil has few parts, 
is practically indestruc- 
tible, fully guaranteed in every 
way, retaining the imprint, and last- 
ing a life time, which is profitable adver- 


tising for you. 





Write us for samples and quantity 
prices on your business letterhead. 


THE BURTON PENCIL CO. 


209 South State Street CHICAGO 
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MADE - TO - MEASURE 
These shirts carry the same 
guarantee as our more, expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
and measurement blanks. 
STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 
Reterence—Tomkins County National Bank, Box 23, ITHACA, N. Y, 
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HEADWEAR 


suggested for all 
gatherings of 
Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 








PRICES ON REQUEST 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Visible Card Systems 
Ask any Bank or Business Concern abou t RAND 
errente Dept el r free maeteet vette bonnes Control” 











WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
“The Chest With the Chill In It” 
In Over a Million Homes 
MAINE MANUFALT URING CO. 


. Frank Stevens 
New Hampshire 





Nashua 




















Internationally Used by Rotarians 








For displaying maps, charts, pictures, photo- 
graphs, etc., without marring woodwork or walls, use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 

Sold by hardware, stationery, drug and 10c 

photo supply stores............ Lg 

in Club Allendance Charts mailed for 4c in stamps. 
RE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 











“*A City is Known by the Hotel It Keeps’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 


Rotary Luncheons 
Mondays, at 12:15 





Harry S. Bond 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
isiting Rotarians Welcome 











ROTARY SONG NO. 22 


“Son of a Gun, Ain’t We Got Fun” 


Complete Music Score 25c 
Walt Wood ° Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
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only to advertisers of acknowl- 
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cepted from those who are en- 
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evidence even of a disposition to 
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ods or recognized standards of 
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Advertising rates will be sent upon 
application. 
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Square where the mayor presented the 
67 prizes and medals won on Saturday. 
The high-school cadet band led the pa- 
rade, followed by a long line of boys 
marching four abreast, and the Frederic- 
ton brass band, and decorated floats. The 
parade broke ranks at the baseball park 
where all the boys were admitted free 
to a league game. 


Junior League Teams 


Play Good Ball 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.— The twelve 
teams of the Junior Baseball League, or- 
ganized and uniformed by Manhattan 
Rotary, have been furnishing real sport 
for the large crowds that daily witness 
closely contested games. At the begin- 
ning $1 tickets for the series were easily 
disposed of through a campaign for 
which team captains were selected from 
boys about eighteen. There are about 
twenty games scheduled in the series and 
as usual the “Yanks” and “Giants” will 
play off the finals. 

Manhattan Rotary, having successfully 
conducted a number of meetings with 
farmers last year, has inaugurated a 
series of meetings with business men of 
neighboring towns. The local Rotarians 
recently visited Riley where more than 
50 Rotarians and 50 local business men 
and farmers held a successful program. 
As a result of this meeting the little town 
of Riley will organize a Chamber of 
Commerce to carry on the activities 
essential for the establishment of a last- 
ing friendship between local business 
men and farmers. 


Many Rotarians Attend 
A. E. A, Convention 


Dixvi1LLtE Notcu, N. H.—Many Rota- 
rians were delegates to the A. E. A. con- 
vention held here and on June 28th 
thirty-nine of the forty-five Rotarian 
delegates held an impromptu Rotary 
luncheon. E. P. Chalfant of the New 
York club presided and W. A. Allen of 
the same club acted as secretary. It was 
decided to make this luncheon an annual 
affair at each A. E. A. convention, and 
Howard M. Dine of the Canton Rotary 
Club was selected to preside at the next 
annual luncheon which will be held in 
the Vienna Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
during the first week of April, 1924. 


McAlester Entertains Thirteenth 
District Delegates 


McALEsTER, OxLa.—The big Rotary 
special carrying 246 delegates from the 
Thirteenth District stopped. for two 
hours at McAlester on June 16th and the 
convention delegates were entertained by 
McAlester Rotary. Local Rotarians and 
the consistory band met the visitors at 
the station and escorted them to the 
Busby hotel where a banquet was served. 
Special programs boosting the town were 
at each visitor’s place and the souvenirs 
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were rare and valuable—small lumps of 
coal. There was an informal progra; 
of songs and talks during the dinner a», F 
later the visitors were taken in cars to 
the station where one of the McAles; 
delegates joined them for the trip ; 
Saint Louis. 


r 


Fire Department Serves 
as Alarm Clock 


TERRE Haute, Inp.—Terre Haute’s re- 
ception for Rotary delegates en route io 
the convention ended in a happy gather- 
ing at the Deming hotel when some 1()() 
local Rotarians with their wives and 
guests and 150 visiting Rotarians gath- 
ered at an 8 o'clock breakfast. At 7 
a.m. on June 18th the telephone bell of 
every Rotarian in the city was rung and 
each individual was advised that he and 
his wife and such guests as he might 
have were to breakfast at the Deming. 
At the same hour visiting Rotarians at 
the hotel were awakened by a big dem- 
onstration by the local fire department 
which found the Deming hotel all right, 
but failed to locate any fire. The speed 
with which the visitors dressed and got 
down into the streets proved that the 
Rotarians retained their childhood desire 
to see a big fire. When they found the 
numerous fire trucks going in every di- 
rection without any apparent idea of 
their destination they probably thought 
that the local fire department was badly 
managed—until they learned that the 
were the victims of a local plot to be 
sure that they got up for breakfast! 

After singing “America” and “On the 
Banks of the Wabash” everybody at- 
tacked the appetizing meal, listened to an 
address by the mayor, and some good 
music, and were then ready for the last 
lap of their journey. 


“Unavoidably Detained,” 
Bandits’ Captive Explains 

SHANGHAI, Cu1na.— The Shanghai 
Evening News of May 28th contains the 
following: “Perhaps the most remarkable 
communication Shanghai’s Rotary Club 
has ever received is a letter that came 
today from the Shantung mountain top 
where foreign captives are being held 
by bandits. Here, deprived of every or- 
dinary necessity and calmly iacing the 
contingency that any hour may be his 
last, a Rotarian thought of the club's 
meeting for»he wrote it last Thursday. 
Here is the letter addressed to Dr. Julian 
Petit, secretary of the club: 

“*You will have to excuse me for not 
attending the meeting today and neither 
will Powell be able to be there. Both 
of us are unavoidably detained here. 

“It might be a good idea to send us 
some Rotary Club song books and maybe 
we could form a Paotsuku Rotary Club 
up in the clouds here. Some of these 
nice bandits would want to join, I be- 
lieve, Yours, LEE Sotomon,” 

















